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At the Meeting of the British Association at Manchester, in 1861, I 
had the honour to read a paper on the Acclimatisation of Man.t I 
now propose to bring again this important subject under the notice of 
the Association, by directing attention to the same question. I pur- 
pose to take, in the first place, the United States of America, and to 
consider the question of the cosmopolitanism of man with reference 
to the great American Republic. I am induced to commence with 
the United States, on account of the importance of the subject to 
the English nation in particular; and because it is a portion of the 
globe where the pernicious influences of a change of residence are so 
slow in their operation as to prove very deceptive to superficial ob- 
servers. I propose to show that not only travellers, but even the 
Europeans in America, are beginning to discover that this physical 
metamorphosis, which has developed the so-called Yankee type, acts 
in such a manner as to render the perpetuation of the old stock of 
settlers a matter of grave doubt, and that as things are, and are likely 
to be, for some time to come, the immigrant population and their 
descendants are perpetually filling up the places of the former inhabi- 
tants, or primitive settlers and their offspring. This must inevitably 
be the result of the rapid decrease of the number of births of the 
old stock in proportion to their deaths ; while, on the other hand, the 
new settlers are said to produce from two to three times as many births 
as the Americans. This is, at least, the case with one of the oldest 


* This paper was prepared by the late Dr. Hunt for the meeting of the 
British Association at Exeter in 1869. 

+ Printed at length among the Reports in the Transactions of the Asso- 
ciation for the year 1861. 
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and healthiest states of the Union, and we may rationally conclude 
that it will be the same in the new and younger states when the in- 
habitants shall have resided in them the same length of time. Since 
my last communication, attention has been directed to this question 
by several of our colleagues in Paris, as well as on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

The history of the rise and progress of Anthropological science has 
sufficiently indicated to us that the masses of mankind strongly object 
to be informed of anything relating to their past or future history 
which is not in accordance with their own wishes. We cannot, there- 
fore, wonder that the Europeans settled in America have not discussed 
this question, which so nearly affects their future destiny, with that 
philosophical calmness we should desire; and that they dismiss, as 
altogether beyond the limits of possibility, such a question as the 
probability of the degeneracy of their phy — condition, which may 
end in total extinction. 

Such a result as the total extinction of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
America is, perhaps, impossible, for this reason—the improbability 
that the supply of immigrants from Europe will ever entirely cease. 
As long as that continues, so long will new blood be supplied to re- 
plenish the degenerate condition of the early American settlers, and 
so long will people—at least superficial observers—be blinded, or 
sceptical, as to whether the continuation of the race is due to a never 
ceasing supply of immigrants, or to the healthy reproductions of the 
old stock. Such a question would be finally solved were it possible 
to entirely separate the immigrants and their descendants from the 
old settlers. This has been done in the case of Massachusetts, and it 
fully shows that the American race is being replaced by foreign immi- 
grants. How far this is the case with reference to the other States I 
can not at present tell, but I shall show in the sequel that, according 
to American statisticians, the reproductive power of the original 
stock is said to have decreased 10 per cent since the beginning of the 
century. The Americans, however, instead of looking for the true 
solution of this question, attribute it to other causes, and deny—or 
rather treat as nonsensical—such assertions as those which attribute 
it to a degenerate physical condition produced by the influence of an 
unfavourable climate and other allied influences. To this there are 
honourable exceptions; but, as a rule, the cosmopolitan power of 
man, and especially of the Anglo-Saxon race, is still one of the many 
popular delusions which are held as firmly in America as in Great 
Britain. 

The question before us is a very large and a very difficult one. 
With respect to America it is rendered doubly complex by the animus 
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which has been shown against those who hold opinions such as those 
I have been obliged to adopt from the facts before us, and against 
those, especially, who venture to express such opinions; as well as, in 
the second place, by the scantiness of faithful and reliable statistical 
evidence. It is thus difficult to obtain either unbiassed opinions or 
pregnant scientific facts. We are consequently compelled either to 
leave this question undiscussed, or to use such facts and opinions as 
are available. The question, however, is far too important to leave 
undiscussed, for, as my late lamented colleague, Dr. Boudin, justly 
maintained, this problem is the most important in Anthropology, and 
on it depend all systems of colonisation, as well as recruiting for 
foreign stations. To this country especially it is of the greatest 
practical interest, and it is growing in importance day by day; no 
apology, therefore, need be offered for calling the attention of my 
colleagues to such facts as have come under my notice during the 
last eight years. I purpose commencing work with the United 
States of America, and shall endeavour to follow up the subject by 
other papers on different portions of the globe. First, then, as to the 
climatic conditions of this vast Republic. 

The climate of the United States is remarkably inconstant and 
variable. It passes rapidly from the frosts of Norway to the scorch- 
ing heat of Africa, and from the humidity of Holland to the drought 
of Castile. A change of 20 deg. or 25 deg. Fahr. in one day is not 
considered extraordinary—a phenomenon which is attributed to the 
fact that the passage from the heat of the tropics to the cold of the arctic 
regions is not obstructed by any considerable mountain chain, running 
from east to west. The north-west wind, sweeping over a vast frozen 
surface, acquires an intense degree of cold and dryness, which operates 
very injuriously on the human frame; whilst the south-east, blowing 
across the Atlantic, adds greatly to the insalubrity of the littoral 
regions with which it comes in contact. The south-west produces 
the same effects in the plains at the foot of the Alleghanies. The 
mountains, however, are more salubrious, as is proved by the blooming 
aspect of the young persons among those who inhabit them. With 
regard to the relative salubrity of the various States, it is well known 
that those inhabiting the lower country bordering on the Atlantic, and 
those situated on the banks of the Mississippi, Ohio, and Missouri, are 
less salubrious than those surrounding the Alleghanies, and those sit- 
uated on the shores of the Pacific. On comparing the opposite sides 
of the Atlantic, we find the extremes of temperature, and especially 
that the winter’s cold is more severe on the west. The mean tem- 
perature of the year is about 9 deg. Fahr. lower at Philadelphia than 
in corresponding latitudes on the coast of Europe. With such a 
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variable climate, it cannot be wondered at that that pestilent disease, 
the yellow fever, should make its ravages among the population of 
several southern States. Accordingly, we find that the countries 
situated on the Mississippi and Missouri, as well as some parts of 
Virginia, South Carolina, and Florida, present the highest rate of 
mortality. 

Though situated upon nearly the same isothermal line as central 
Europe, the United States present many peculiarities in respect to 
climate. Emigrants from Europe, who arrive at New York or Boston, 
at first find no great difference between the American climate and that 
of the country from which they have just departed. They soon find 
out, however, that they are obliged to relinquish their former habits 
and adept those of the Americans, which hitherto they have much 
criticised. These curious alterations. are of two kinds: those that re- 
late to ordinary life, and those which are observed in the exercise of 
certain trades.* Among the first is seen the astonishing facility with 
which the laundress can get her linen dry, even in the depth of 
winter, so much so that this task lasts but half the time it does in 
Europe. It is this that renders prevalent the custom, universal in 
America, of washing every week. On the other hand, a great incon- 
venience awaits the housekeeper who ventures to make bread suffi- 
cient to last for several weeks, as she has been accustomed to do in 
Europe: Although prepared in the same manner as in Europe, the 
bread is found to harden, and ceases to be eatable after some days. She 
accuses the quality of the flour, then that of the water, and-ends by 
adopting the American custom of making bread at least every two 
days. But this dryness has its advantages. Mouldiness is much 
rarer there than with us; winter provisions are rarely spoiled from 
this cause. Cellars in particular, unless placed in damp and low 
situations, are excellent, and fruit and vegetables may be preserved 
for a much longer time and much more safely than with us. 

The experience of artists and tradesmen is not less significant. 
Builders know no necessity of allowing their buildings to dry for a 
season before habitation. The mason is scarcely gone out before the 
tenant enters, and that too, without any fear of the rheumatic affec- 
tions so commonly contracted by us in new buildings. Painters may 
apply much more rapidly a second coat of paint or varnish, without 
the quality of the work being at all affected. On the other hand, 
much greater care must be taken by cabinet-makers and musical- 
instrument makers in the choice of the wood they use. Wood which 
would be deemed in Europe sufficiently dry, cannot be admitted into 


* See Professor Desor on this subject, in Boudin’s Géographie Médicale, 
etc. 
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the workshops of cabinet-makers of Boston and New York. It would 
twist and crack in a very short time. Inlaid floors require extreme 
care ; very few are seen, even in the most opulent houses. American 
pianos are thus esteemed more than European ones, for although the 
latter are well suited to Europe they soon deteriorate in America. 
Joiners are obliged to make use of a much stronger glue than would 
suffice for their work in Europe. Tanners have remarked that skins 
dry much sooner than in Europe, this enables them to get more work 
done in a given time. In winter they find this difference is especially 
notable. It is well known how much trouble we have to preserve our 
natural history collections from damp, especially in new buildings ; we 
are obliged to make use of lime or other absorbents for the purpose. 
But in America nothing of the sort is required. In Boston there are 
such collections in apartments when the plasterer has just left, and 
one never dreams of using absorbents. On Mr. Desor making this 
remark to the inspector, telling him he feared those precious objects 
would spoil: “ You forget,” he answered, “that we are in New England 
and not in Europe.” 

All these phenomena are attributable to the dryness of the air. 
The quantity of rain which falls in the United States is not only not 
less but is greater than that which falls in Europe. Thus, there 
falls annually in Boston 38.19 inches; Philadelphia, 45.00 inches ; 
St. Louis, 31.97 inches. While, in Europe, there falls in England 
31.97 inches ; France, 25.00 inches ; Central Germany, 20.00 inches ; 
Hungary, 16.93 inches. This dryness is easily accounted for, notwith- 
standing the above apparent contradiction, The winds which pre- 
dominate are those from the west. On our coasts the west winds are 
charged with humidity, having swept over the Atlantic ; but in the 
New England States, the west winds arrive after having swept over a 
vast continent, and consequently are less charged with humidity than 
in Europe. 

The first attempt of the English to form settlements in America 
was on the coast of Virginia, where Sir Walter Raleigh founded a 
small colony. The climate proving unfavourable—the coast in that 
part was and is far from healthy—the settlers were reduced to such a 
state of misfortune that they abandoned this settlement and prevailed 
upon Sir Francis Drake, who called there on his return from the West 
Indies, to take them home. Since that time, however, the English 
have proved more successful ; but whether they have fully succeeded 
in establishing a permanent self-supporting colony even in North 
America is not yet, strange as it may appear, demonstrated. 

The English colonies of America, numbering thirteen in all, were 
founded during the seventeenth century, with the exception of 
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Georgia, which was not founded till the eighteenth century—not ex- 
clusively by the English, Scotch, and Irish, for most other European 
states had a share in it, such as the French, Germans, Belgians, Swiss, 
Dutch, and Swedes. Delaware was founded by the Swedes, and New 
York by the Dutch, whilst both these nations helped to found the 
state of New Jersey. The Anglo-Saxon race, however, by far pre- 
dominated, as is proved by their being under the protection of Great 
Britain. Death at first reaped a good harvest among those who cul- 
tivated the soil, but these evils gradually disappeared before the 
labours of man, and, aided by continued emigration from all the 
countries of Europe, the colonists continued to increase in numbers 
and strength till they compelled the mother country to acknowledge 
their independence. At and before this time it was extremely difficult 
to distinguish the influence of the climate on the colonies by reason of 
the incessant and increasing immigration. Nevertheless, we know that 
it is an indisputable fact that those resident in the southern states 
furnished relatively a less number of descendants than those of the 
more temperate localities, the climate of which approximates to that of 
their native country. Even at the present day,as I shall have occasion to 
show, there is no such thing as real acclimatisation of Europeans or of 
Americans themselves in the tropical parts of the United States. 

At the time we are reviewing there had been no regular census 
taken. After the recognition of independence, however, the Americans 
turned their attention to this question, and in 1790 the first American 
census was made. By this time it will be seen that the American people 
had become sufficiently attached to the soil, and modified by the 
influence of climate, to be recognised as a distinct nation, and we 
are able to trace its progress as such. This was rendered more 

- easy by the almost complete cessation of immigration, owing to the 
vars Which ravaged Europe at the end of the last and at the beginning 
of the present century ; and also to the struggle which took place be- 
tween the United States and England in 1812. During this period, 
according to Blodges, Seybert, and other American statisticians, the 
population of the Unicn was left almost entirely to its own reproductive 
force, immigration having almost entirely ceased from the year 1790 to 
1817. It is said that from 1790 to 1810 there were but 6,000 indi- 
viduals furnished by immigration. However, too much reliance 
ought not to be placed in these figures ; they are, at most, but con- 
jectures, for nowhere in the United States was the registration of 
immigrants obligatory. However this may be, it is certain that from 
1817 date the most abundant emigrations which Europe has since 
poured from all sides into the United States. Recently authors and 
statisticians have endeavoured to distinguish the increase of popula- 
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tion due to immigration, and that due solely to the excess of births 
over deaths of the old stock of Americans ; all, however, are forced to 
start with suppositions, more or less hazardous, and consequently 
they arrive at very different results. 

Mr. Tucker,* an eminent political economist of the United States, 
establishes his conjectures and calculations on the amount of duty 
paid to the custom-house in different parts of the United States and 
on the decennial census. The following extracts from his work are 
quoted and criticised by M. Carlier in an admirable memoir read 
before the Anthropological Society of Paris, and published in the 
Memoirs of the Society :t— 


CREE: a IO, ssc cine nccesuacsaesensasapinensabminieneneertan 3,172,464 
Increase of population from 1790 to 1800, 35°70 per cent., or 3°57 
SU NNIINE ci ncashscnshodeuphcosceansansarapatoeaspakamtnsncesaaeest: 35°70 
Approximate number of immigrants, 58,000, or 1°80 per 
CES, acicnsnannininssacianetannsanntdnbaddaseteesaemeenaqaviotiestaunhoenes 1:80 
Natural increase of the old stock .............csscssssesscsceeeees 33°90 or 1,075,465 
4,247,929 


From 1800 to 1810: Increase of population, 36°20 per cent. 36°20 
Population of Louisiana added to the Union, 1803 











RII so: cciiincivenvecemowenunnennanaasodaeacnansbectoceneeenes 1°20 
NI i da.isecc cvnievecavshaccdcsonabinesers sisiteaxpinai eins 1:90 
— 310 
IIR ca: ca sn oa enicmacincatenMentaubaewed baniin tenons 33°10 or 1,406,064 
5,653,993 
Increase, 1810 to 1820, 34°30 per Cent...........cececeeeeeeeeeees 34°30 
ROE NY COMMETEERTNR .os0scesincnisenevenskacsesevnwencesssstonepeeses. aaa 
BO NET OTE COAL ne ere ORE ae O 32°10 =1,814,932 
7,468,925 
Increase, 1820 to 1830, 33:80 per Cent............ccceccsecesceece 33°80 
ROI oes cn csicdavectunsabesivenenasniacsteRiebinesicn 2°90 
II II os oe re 30°90 or 2,307,897 
9,776,822 
Fmewenne, 1GB0 tO 1G40,. BO 70 oo ciecciscisciccedssssacenvecsecasers 34°70 
IE SENIOR sss cc enicamvensieasbanntersannenensaoornaamen 5°10 
SRO IN, i hoc iecncca<gucpavsiasadanececoneaceareeds 29°60 2,929,136 
12,705,958 


* Progress of the United States in Population and Wealth in Sixty Years, 
from 1790 to 1850. New York, 1855. 
+ Tome iii, 1868, p. 37. 
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Increase, 1840 to 1850 ..........ccccccccecsees 26°09 








Immigrants ........... dipkanaabheenss aro 
200,000 inhabitants by the annexation of Texas, 3°00 
New Mexico, and California ................+06+ .- 200,000 
NE IN so cnitciiunsastaxesiaantacsdmsenueainsdanmaaaneauabanena 23°09 2,040,227 





Total number of primitive population, and increase caused 
by excess of births over deaths .............. EELS ae 14,746,185 


Here ends the work of Mr. Tucker. If we wish to extend these 
statistics to the year 1860 by the aid of the last census, we are sur- 
prised to find ourselves face to face with results so dissimilar that we 
are constrained to ask where is the error? We see from the above 
that the productive power of the white population decreases year by 
year at a rapid rate. For instance, in 1790 the natural increase is 
33°9 ; this decreases regularly in the four following periods as follows : 
33°9, 33°1, 32-1, 30:9, 29°6, 23-09; whilst the last census, that of 
1860, pretends to show that the increase of population has been thirty- 
eight per cent. fur the ten years from 1850 to 1860—that is more 
considerable than any other periodical increase. According to M. 
Carlier, we must deduct for immigration, which is mixed up with this, 
5 per cent. ; but still there remains 33 per cent., which is equal to 
the most favourable period, and 10 per cent. more than that of the 
previous one. The author of the census says that this difference is 
not so large as it appears at first sight, for in the previous period, in 
1849, the cholera had exceptionally affected the increase ; but, as M. 
Carlier justly points out, this cause of mortality affected only one year 
in ten, and then carried off no more than 31,506 individuals from a 
population of nineteen millions and a-half. 

In addition to this, we find that the number of emigrants to the 
United States given in the statistics of England and Germany, is 
much above that stated in the American documents. It follows from 
these facts, adds M. Carlier, that the census of 1860, though emanating 
from Government agents, is defective in many respects, especially with 
regard to immigration ; and he believes that they attribute to the 
natural reproductive power a greater share in the increase of popula- 
tion than really belongs to it, and which should by rights be attributed 
to immigration. The agents of the United States Government take 
account only of ships having on board masses of immigrants, without 
reckoning those who arrive in isolated numbers, neglecting also those 
who arrive through Canada. The census of 1860 recognised this fact 
without, however, avowing the decisive influence it would have on 
the results of the census. Let us now follow M. Carlier in his exten- 
sion of Mr. Tucker’s figures to the year 1860. 
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White population, 1860 .........cccccecsscceesssceeeeseseeeeeneeseeenee essen 26,975,575 
Compared with that of 1850 .........cscsescessseseeeseeseeeeeneceesaeeeeees 19,552,114 
Fnevenac from: 1850 to 1BGD .....:.ccccceccsssesccesssccncsaccesesnaseceseseacs 7,423,461 


Deducting from this: 1. The proportional part which the immi- 
grants, anterior to 1850, contrmbuted to the production of the 
population ; 2. The 2,707,624 immigrants who arrived from 
1850 to 1860; and 3, The number of children of these immi- 
grants born during this period. These would amount, at 
least, to one-half the increase......... .ccccccccssscccrssccscescesscccces 3,711,730 


3,711,731 
Dae re WROOE THE Div vccnccccciedassecsscbesacecesusaunssiasseavensaceiivess 14,746,185 








Total primitive stock in 1860 .........cccescssccereccsscesceseeceereetecene 18,457,916 


Other American statisticians have endeavoured to calculate in a 
different manner the number of the descendants of immigrants, but, 
being forced to start with a hypothetical figure, they arrive at no 
really satisfactory results. Thus the Commissioners of Census in 1850 
turned their attention to this. 


They estimated the number of European immigrants to the 


United States, from 1790 to 1850, ab  .......ccccccsccsccccccccscscoscs 2,240,535 
And supposed their probable descendants to amount to............ 2,063,88 L 
ad visas cus spassas manent nadewckeascoe 4,304,416 


M. Carlier, in extending this calculation to 1860, supposes that as 
the decimal increase of population in the United States varies from 23 
to 33 per cent., 


The productive increase of immigrants would amount to 25 per 








COME. GAPING CROES COM FORTS: .scccccscccscediscicesseseccsncatcccesencesses 1,076,104 
ae, SE i GR ID avs dcnaiccntnas en cdtanetesinctndekdeniwaesestein’ 4,304,416 
EOIIOD 0. da cits snneicptanadacnceacaneaiioanastekons 5,380,520 

This should be increased by the European immigration during 
I III Siccsccaciatscchesaeuntoncipancaqsaceeoanncepaduscebsscestasiaecennce 2.707,624 
And the populations of Texas, New Mexico, and California ...... 200,000 
8,288,144 

Finally, we must add to this the number of descendants of these 

immigrants and annexed states 25 per cent., but only reckoned 

on five years, as these were added at different times during 
WOR SONI. acsniinisonnesushoninncnimaunnisaceeudnansasieannaenennantierabberiies 363,453 

Thus, the European immigration and annexed states furnished, 
SD TIOT, GIN MUNI OE aniiscsccveiscinsccccncsscensacudsccdecsaacces 8,651,597 

Deducting this amount from the total number of inhabitants, 
sccording to the Consus Gf 1500... cicsevcsscesccsce-snceeescseacetace 26,975,575 








There remains for the primitive stock ................ccccecescceccseeees 18,323,978 
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That is to say, a total equal, within 100,000 individuals, to that 
furnished by Mr. Tucker’s calculations, which were based on a different 
but equally hypothetical operation. 

It is very curious to examine the rate of mortality in the United 
States ; but, so little care has been taken, that it is next to impossible 
to arrive at exact, or even approximate results. In 1850 the census 
announced that the mean rate of mortality in all the union was 1 in 
72 persons ; and the relative number of deaths in several parts of the 
union sufficiently shows that no reliance can be placed in these figures. 
Thus in California we find that it is as low as 1 in 102, while in 
Oregon they reckon 1 in 283 inhabitants, which compared with 1 in 
44, the mean rate in England and France, is something enormous. 
Louisiana, one of the most unhealthy states, furnished as high a rate 
as 1 in 44. But the most salubrious and most ancient state is that 
of Massachusetts, which may serve as a type. The mean mortality for 
1849, 1850, 1851 was said to be 1 in 53. 

As to the census of 1860, M. Carlier tells us that it indicates a less 
mortality than even the preceding one, namely, 1 in 79 for the whole 
union. The author of the census, comparing this result with the mean 
mortality of the different states of Europe, could not retain his surprise 
at the considerable difference which exists between 1 in 79, and 1 in 36 
in Prussia, 1 in 42 in Belgium, and 1 in 44 in France and England. 
He gives as a reason the young blood continually diffused among 
the population by the arrival of immigrants who are generally in the 
prime of life, and the superior physical condition of the Americans ; 
he acknowledges, moreover, that there must be great defects in the 
accounts of mortality taken in different places. With regard to the 
incessant arrival of immigrants, there is no doubt of the fact that such 
a quantity of new and young blood exercises an enormous influence 
on the rate of mortality of the Americans. This becomes the more 
manifest as the immigrants are invariably in the prime of life, and 
leave the sick, weak, and aged behind. Consequently, when compared 
with the mother country, there is a considerable difference in the 
number of deaths. But if it were possible to compare a number of 
young persons of the same age and position at home with a similar 
number who emigrated to America, we should, I have no doubt, find 
the balance greatly in favour of those at home ; but when we have to 
include with the rest the weakly and aged persons belonging to the 
emigrant families we place the health of those at home in an un- 
favourable position. M. Carlier does not agree with the author of 
the census of 1860. “ He forgets,” he says, “no doubt that he said 
some pages above that the cholera, among other diseases, had attacked 
foreigners (immigrants) more than the natives. Strange contradictions, 
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not less strange than the proposition that it wished to defend! He 
does not remember, further, having signalised as the cause of great 
mortality the small-pox, which is now nearly inoffensive in Europe, 
thanks to preventive means very much neglected in the United States, 
where it finds many victims. “ Everyone knows,” he continues, “ the 
little care that the Americans take of human life, and the great num- 
ber of individuals who perish by railway and steamboat accidents, etc.” 
He therefore considers that these figures ought to be much abated, 
and accordingly accepts as more correct the calculations of Mr. L. W. 
Meech, who, by the aid of ingenious calculations, established that the 
average rate of mortality in the United States since the beginning of 
the century has been 1 in 45 or 46, which approaches very nearly the 
mortality of England and France. 

I may here observe that the registration of deaths in America is 
well known to be carried on in a very loose style. In fact, people are 
pretty much in the habit of doing as they please with respect to this 
important duty... In a discussion before the Anthropological Society 
of Paris,* M. Bertillon, in reply to an assertion that some States of the 
Union experienced a mortality of 5 per 1000, or one-half per cent., said : 
“What population can show a mortality so low? A population not 
only without children and old people, but of whom the individual age 
should be comprised between 12 and 14; for this is the only age, in 
England as in France, in which the mortality can descend so low as 
one-half per cent.” These figures, he continues, published by the 
States, have for their vaison d’étre a fact well-known to him. “In 
America,” he says, ‘‘the law does not enforce the registry of deaths. 
In many States it is only done when the relations have an interest in 
doing so ; children, people without relations who take an interest in 
them, ete., are not registered. Hence this impossible number of 5 
deaths per 1000 inhabitants ; that is a fifth of the mortality of 
Europe !” 

Accepting the figures of Mr. Meech as nearer the truth than those 
of the census of 1860, namely, that the rate of mortality of the United 
States amounts to 1 in 45 or 46 persons, M. Carlier asks: “ But if the 
rate of mortality approximate to that of England, how is it that we 
find so great a disproportion between the two countries with respect 
to the excess of births over deaths? We have seen above that they 
attribute to the American stock of 1790 a progressive increase which, 
save during the period from 1840 to 1850, ranges from 29 to 33 per 
cent. for each of the other periods,—from 2°99 to 3°36 per cent. per 
annum. But never has the English census shown an increase of 
population for England and Wales equivalent to even half the average 


* Bulletins of the Society, vol. v, p. 839. 
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found by Mr. Tucker! Is it because the English who remain on their 
native soil have lost the power of reproduction which their brothers of 
America had retained? No one would dare to sustain such a proposi- 
tion ; it is sufficient to have visited England to know the amplitude 
of their families, and whoever has lived in the New World can affirm 
that the American people have no advantage in this respect. The 
work of Mr. Tucker,” he continues, “ rests on an exaggerated basis of 
more than double what it should be.” He is, therefore, of opinion 
that the primitive stock of Americans, with their increase, instead of 
being placed at 18,457,917, should be reduced by about 9,000,000 ; 
and that immigration, instead of being only eight millions and a-half, 
should be put down as eighteen millions and a-half. To prove these 
assertions, M. Carlier has recourse to another American statistician, M. 
Schade, an esteemed advocate of Washington. According to this gentle- 
man, the excess of births over deaths in the United States is not more 
than 1°38 per cent. This, though greatly in excess of European coun- 
tries, is much more credible than the calculations of My. Tucker. Com- 
pared with European countries, we find in the census of 1850, England, 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 1:25 per cent. ; 1850, Holland, 1°23 per 
cent. ; 1849, Prussia, 1:17 per cent. ; 1852, Saxony, 1°08 per cent. 
Supposing, then, that this increase is more correct than that of Mr. 
Tucker, M. Carlier calculates that the primitive American stock of 
1790, amounting to 3,872,464 individuals, would have increased by its 
natural productive force in 1860 to 8,435,882. Deducting this from 
number of immigrants and their descendants would amount in 1860 
to 18,539,693. 

Mr. Schade also attempted to calculate the relative increase of 
population in the four principal regions of the United States, but could 
arrive at no exact results. However, as far as his calculations go, 
they tend to show that in proportion as the climate is less favourable, 
the relative increase of population is proportionally léss. Thus the 
Slave or Southern States increased less than the Free or Northern 
States. But these conjectures can have no real value as to the ques- 
tion of fecundity, as the population of America, independently of im- 
migration, is continually on the move. Vermont and Connecticut, for 
instance, remain almost stationary, because their young population 
annually emigrates towards the west. And until this continual 
movement of population has subsided it will be difficult to get statis- 
tics sufficiently exact to be able to use them to support scientific 
theories. 

Further statistics and calculations of M. Carlier tend to show that 
the Anglo-Saxon element of the United States population is not so 
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large as is generally imagined. Into these calculations I shall not now 
follow him, but I may say that his conclusion is “that we should at- 
tribute the civilisation established in this country (the United States) 
to the common efforts of all the races of Europe, among which the 
French blood has left its trace in a very creditable manner.” 

In speaking of the presumed causes of the decrease of reproduction 
in the United States, M. Carlier says that in looking over the scale of 
decennial increase of the population (as given by Mr. Tucker) the 
mind is struck by a circumstance altogether unexpected. The repro- 
ductive power is seen to relent and even decline in a notable manner. 
As we have seen above the natural increase descend from 33 per cent. 
in the period from 1800 to 1810, as low as 23-9 per cent. from 1840 to 
1850. “In searching for the cause of this grave fact,” he says “ Mr. 
Tucker and some others with him pretend that the proportional in- 
crease cannot always follow the ascent of the population, and that the 
more the latter acquires density, the more the means of existence are 
restricted, and the less active will be the fecundity. This proposition 
is true in genera but the United States, where the sources of fortune 
superabound, have not yet arrived at this plethoric condition. The 
author (Mr. Tucker) invokes no great appreciable cause ; he speaks 
neither of the influence of climate, or of the soil-clearing in the west, 
nor of any other striking circumstance which acts powerfully on the 
organism of the old and new inhabitants.” Mr. Tucker attributes this 
decrease to the influence of luxury, which requires more resources to 
satisfy it than can be indulged in with large families. “These exi- 
gencies,” continues M. Carlier, “retard marriages, they render people 
prudent, I may say even sordid, in the increase of their families. Mr. 
Tucker and the other economists have only discreetly touched on this 
delicate question, so much does it exact reserve when treated by an 
American pen and addressed to Americans. “ As for myself, lam not 
at all governed by the same motive. . . . One of the causes which 
contribute to the decrease of reproduction in the United States is the 
abortion prevalent in all classes. 1 have found the proof of this,” he 
continues, “in well-informed journals in all parts of the American 
Union, especially in medical publications which are an excellent source 
of information. The populations considered as the most religious, 
such as those of the New England States, the country of Puritanism, 
and Pennsylvania, the cradle of guakerism, are themselves denounced 
by the semi-official organs, as infected with this social vice.’* 


* In support of this assertion, he quotes at some length a discourse de- 
livered by Professor H. L. Hodge, on “ Criminal Abortion,” Philadelphia, 
1854. See same title by Dr. H. Storer of Boston, Philadelphia, 1860; and 
his book Why Not? See also Medical Times and Gazette, 1860, vol. ii, p. 479. 
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This gloomy picture of transatlantic morality is confirmed by M. 
Ambroise Jardien, who, after comparing the criminal state of France 
with that of New York, comes to the conclusion that crimes of this 
nature which are committed in this town surpass by far those which 
are committed in France, other things being equal.* ‘ Shall I add,” 
continues M. Carlier, “ that in France this crime is only resorted to 
in order to conceal a fault, whilst in the United States it has invaded 
the married state with the complicity of the husband? This state of 
things, so different from that practised by the founders of the colonies, 
who gloried in raising large families, may account, in part at least, 
for the signal decrease in the natural production of the population, 
without the cause of acclimatisation being at all injured by it.” 

I am much inclined to doubt this conclusion. In my opinion the 
relative proportion of crimes of the above nature, were it possible to 
fathom every case both at home and in America, would not be found 
so greatly against the United States as is imagined by Mr. Carlier. 
It may possibly not be kept so inviolably secret on the opposite 
side of the Atlantic as in this and the Europearf countries, but I 
think if the lower classes were compared in this respect, we should 
find no material difference. As to the higher classes in America, it 
should be remembered that, as that term is usually used, the higher 
classes of the United States correspond more to our middle classes. 
I am aware that this is an assertion to which American pride cannot 
assent, but it is nevertheless a fact. No one on this side of the 
Atlantic will assert that American civilisation is an offspring of other 
than European lower and middle classes, as is proved by the pro- 
verbial bluntness of even well-educated Yankees male and female. 
Comparing, then, all shades of American society with the European 
lower and middle classes, we should probably not be struck with 
the difference in the amount of crime of the above kind as at first 
sight appears. Nor on the imperfect basis that American statisticians 
are compelled to start from, can we say exactly what are the effects 
of climate and allied influences on this important decrease of repro- 
duction, but I am strongly of opinion that it may be with more 
justice attributed to this cause than to that given by M. Carlier. 

In France, whether through abortion or otherwise, we see that the 
number of children is voluntarily limited, and that it is not without 
reason. M. Carlier however seemed to ignore this when he attribu- 
ted a greater ratio to American families. 

Something of this kind has been noticed by Mr, Hepworth Dixon 
in his talented work on New America. According to him, there is 
a mysterious conspiracy among the ladies of fashion in America, the 


* Annales d’Hygidne Publique et de Médecine Légale, 2e serie, t. v, p. 113. 
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end of which would be that there would be no more “baby shows” 
in that country. In pious Boston and Philadelphia, no less than in 
wicked New Orleans and New York, this objection to become a mother 
in Israel is, he says, one of those radical facts which must be ad- 
mitted. The rapid diminution of native-born persons being recorded 
in many public acts. America, he was told, is wasting for the want 
of mothers. The tale which seems so sadly written on the floor of 
every room you enter is also told at large in the census returns. 
The only States in which there is a healthy rate of increase are 
those wild countries peopled by new settlers, Oregon, lowa, Minnesota, 
Mississippi. Strangest of all, he says, is the sad example set to the 
rest by Massachusetts, that religious centre of New England, the 
intellectual light of the States. In Massachusetts young women marry, 
but seldom have children. The registration of marriages shows a 
balance in favour of the natives, but the births run quite in favour 
of the foreigners. Power, which lies with the majority, is rapidly 
passing over tothe Irish poor. In thirty or forty years these foreigners 
and their descendants will be the majority of men in Massachusetts. 
Such is the testimony of Mr. Dixon. [I find it is fully borne out by 
facts. It is said, that the deaths even exceed the births of the old 
American stock in Massachusetts, and that the equilibrium is only 
maintained by the births of the immigrant population. Seew hat 
figures are produced by Dr. Allen of Lowell on investigating the 
changes of population of Massachusetts, of which state, he finds, says 
the Springfield Republican,* that in thirty or forty years, the native- 
born will be in a minority. His figures show, not merely that the 
foreign population of the State increases more rapidly than the 
native, but that in fact the native population is diminishing year by 
year, and the increase is altogether foreign. In 1864 the births in 
the state were 39,449, and the deaths, 28,723; in 1865, the births 
30,249, deaths 26,152. The births exceeded the deaths in 1864 by 
only 1726, and in 1865 by 4,097. But the foreign population have 
from two to three times as many births as the American, and it 
follows that the American deaths actually exceed the births. Is the 
old Puritan stock losing its vitality and running out ? The town records 
show that in the first generation of settlers the families averaged from 
eight to ten children ; in the next three generations seven to eight ; 
the fifth about five ; and in the sixth less than three. The present 
is less than this. The old physicians all notice this falling off, and 
it is remarkable that it is quite as large in the country as in the city. 
Does it come from our more artificial and unnatural life, producing a 


* See Medical Times and Gazette, Feb. 9, 1869. 
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degenerate physical condition of women, or from a settled purpose 
with the married to have but few children ?” 

These are certainly important questions and may be open to dis- 
cussion, but this much is certain—that in Massachusetts, that so- 
called moral and intellectual centre of the United States, the race of 
settlers is undergoing a gradual, one might almost say rapid, decay. 
The first generation averaged eight or nine children per family, the 
next three, from seven to eight ; the fifth about five ; the sixth less 
than three ; the present less than this! The deaths exceed the births ! 
The power is passing into the hands of new immigrants. 

Now as to the causes of this degeneracy. In my opinion an ex- 
aggerated importance has been attached to the crime of abortion, 
likewise a different construction may be put on the foregoing assertions. 
If an English woman or her descendants have different desires in this 
way in America after residing there some years, from what she would 
have had if in England, there must be some cause for it. Now phy- 
sical degeneracy would account for it were it proved to exist, and 
that it does exist I shall produce some facts to prove. Americans 
are tall and thin, their army statistics prove this. It is truly sur- 
prising to find the enormous number of tall soldiers the Americans 
have when compared with English and especially French. Their 
glandular system is but scantily developed, and this is more marked 
in women than in men. The women are subject to serious perturba- 
tions in the menstrual function. The facts, which I know of no 
author of any note, but M. Carlier (who does not discuss it but dis- 
misses it as improbable), to dispute, abundantly account for this de- 
generacy, this smallness of families, this determination not to have 
more children than they can provide for, which is in fact, in nine 
cases out of ten, not in their power. It is an old common-place to 
produce the story of the fox and grapes, but it applies with extra 
force here. That American women cease breeding early, and are al- 
together too spare and slightly built to perpetuate their offspring, I 
shall contend in the sequel, and also that it is the opinion of many 
of the Anglo-Americans themselves that they will have no descendants 
in one hundred years. 

I consider, then, that the inability of perpetuating their species will 
be fully proved with relation to Massachusetts, by the figures I have 
produced above and the facts relating to the degeneracy of women 
which I shall relate in the sequel. But as to America in general it is 
difficult to form any correct idea at present. The new states, com- 
posed chiefly of emigrants from Europe, of course do not yet offer the 
same phenomena, and until European and other emigration shall 
cease, and until the Americans have become more accustomed to re- 
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main attached to their native. states and have given up the continual 
shifting of situation which is going on at this moment, as it always 
has been, in the states ; and I may also add, until the Americans in 
the new states see fit to modify slightly their “free institutions” by 
enforcing a strict registry of births and deaths, we shall be only use- 
lessly attempting to form scientific theories as to this great and im- 
portant question of American acclimatisation. Meanwhile it may not 
be altogether without value that we should inquire into the facts at 
hand, and also learn what are the opinions of eminent men and keen 
observers on this point. 

I may, however, here remark, that there seems to be some pro- 
spect of a decrease of emigration across the Atlantic, if we may 
judge from English and American records of emigration. It is said 
that the emigration from Europe into New York in 1868 fell short by 
30,000 or twelve per cent. of that of 1867. It is further said that 
as regards Ireland, at least, this source is “beginning to run dry.” 
Our own records show a difference of 10,000 or twelve per cent. between 
the emigration of 1867 and 1866. This continued to be the case 
during the first three months of last year, to which period alone we 
have returns. If this foreboding should turn out to be true, and 
shoulf the supply from South-Western Germany also cease (as there 
are some signs of its doing) we may possibly have a more favourable op- 
portunity of watching the welfare of our brethren across the Atlantic. 
One of the earliest authors that have come under my nutice who 
has ventured to write on this subject in Kalm.* He observes that 
the Europeans in North America arrive earlier at the age of puberty, 
but sooner grow old and die than in their native country. “It is 
nothing uncommon,” he says, “to find little children answer ques- 
tions put to them with astonishing readiness and vivacity, and yet 
not attain the age of Europeans. Eighty or ninety years are seldom 
reached by one born in America of European parents, though the 
aborigines frequently live much longer ; and the natives of Europe 
commonly live much longer in America than such of their children 
as are born in that country. The women soon cease child-bearing, 
some as early as the age of thirty : and it is generally observed, that the 
offspring of the European colonists lose their teeth soon and prema- 
turely, while the Americans retain their teeth white and sound to the 
end of their lives.” It will be seen how remarkably these words agree 
with those uttered by later authors, to which we now proceed. So 
remarkable is this coincidence, that extracts from various authors, 
which I intended to have quoted in full, I have considerably abbre- 
viated. 

* Gottingen Collection of Travels, vols. x and xi. 
VOL. VIII.—NO, XXIX. L 
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As is well known, and often quoted, Dr. Robert Knox, many years 
ago, gave us to understand that he thought. to have found already 
some signs of physical degradation amongst the Anglo-Americans ; 
these modifications appeared to him to prove that the Americans were 
in a state of decay ; that they would soon become less and less fruit- 
ful; and that the soil of North America would be again in the hands, 
sooner or later, of the autochithones, that is to say the red skins ; 
provided, of course, that the supply of immigrants were cut off. This 
a very strange one it appeared to men at that time 
—has received the partial assent of an eminent American anthro- 
pologist, Dr. Nott.* “Though I am not disposed,” he says, “to go 
to his (Dr. Knox’s) extremes, I do not believe that even our New 
England States (probably the most healthy of the Union) are so well 
adapted to those races as the temperate zone of Europe, from which 
history derives them.” The Germanic races, he adds, in the southern 
States, “are, in general, a squalid looking people.” As a reason for 
this “ squalidness,” Dr. Nott is of opinion that it is because they sleep 
between two feather beds, and otherwise are in the habit of violating 
the laws of health ; but, it is presumed, these formerly robust inhabi- 
tants lived in the same manner when at home in Germany—in fact, Dr. 
Nott tells us that they do; can we then attribute this squalffl, un- 
healthy aspect solely to their unhealthy habits? Certainly not. 
Would it not be a more satisfactory reason to attribute this decline 
of health to unfavourable media. 

Dr. Nott has collected valuable evidence on the question of ac- 
climatisation in the Southern States of the Union. ‘The fact is so 
glaring,” he continues, “and so universally admitted, that Iam really 
at a loss how to select evidence to show that there is no acclimation 
against the endemic fevers of our rural district. Is it not the con- 
stant theme of the population of the South, how they can preserve 
health? and do not all prudent persons who can afford to do so, re- 
move in the summer to some salubrious locality, in the pure lands or 
the mountains? Those of the tenth generation are just as solicitous 
on the subject as those of the first. Books written at the North, talk 
much about acclimation at the South, but here we never hear it 
alluded to out of the yellow fever cities. On the contrary, we know 
that those who live from generation to generation in malarial districts 
become thoroughly poisoned, and exhibit the thousand Protean forms 
of disease which spring from this insidious poison.” 

He had been, he tells us, examining physician to several life-in- 
surance companies. One of the questions asked was: “Is the party 
acclimated?” “If the subject,” says Dr. Nott, “lives in one of the 
Southern seaports where yellow fever prevails, and has been born and 
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* Indigenous Races of the Earth. 
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reared there, or has had an attack of yellow fever, I answer, ‘Yes,’ 
If, on the other hand, he lives in the country, I answer, ‘Vo’; because 
there is no acclimation against intermittent and bilious fever, and other 
marsh diseases.” The italics are his own, and show how thoroughly 
in earnest the learned Doctor writes. 

Nor is this all. Dr. Nott considered this question as far too im- 
portant to rest on the evidence of one individual; he accordingly 
obtained the opinion of several of his professional friends. ‘ All the 
answers received,” he says, “ confirm fully my assertion that the Anglo- 
Saxon race can never be acclimated against marsh malaria.” The first 
letter he publishes is from Dr. Dickson, the distinguished Professor 
of Practice in the Charleston Medical College. His conclusion is that 
“The Anglo-Saxon race can never become acclimated against the im- 
pression of intermittent and bilious fevers, ‘periodical,’ or ‘ malarious 
fevers.’ On the contrary, the people living in our low country grow 
more liable to attack year after year, and generation after generation.” 
The second letter is from Dr. Wm. Boling of Montgomery, Alabama, 
“who is well known,” says Dr. Nott, “as one of our best medical 
writers.” “ Judging from my own observation,” he says, “I am in- 
clined to believe that there is no such thing as acclimation to mi- 
asmatic localities; in other words, that neither residence in mias- 
matic locality, nor an attack, nor even repeated attacks, of any of 
the various shades or forms of miasmatic fevers, confer any power of 
resistance to what we understand by the miasmatic poison—not re- 
garding yellow fever, however, as belonging to this class of disease. 
On the contrary, one attack, it seems to me, instead of affording an 
immunity from, rather increases the tendency or predisposition to 
another. It would be no difficult matter, I think, to obtain histories 
of cases of persons born, and continuing to live in miasmatic locali- 
ties, who have been subject to repeated attacks of miasmatic fevers, 
occasionally during the entire course of their lives—say from a few 
days after birth toa moderate old age—‘from the cradle to the grave ’.” 
Another practical observer, Dr. Samuel Forry, in his valuable work on 
the climate of the United States, has fully investigated the influence 
of the Southern climates on the white population; he says: “In 
these localities, as is often observed in the tide water region of our 
Southern States, the human frame is weakly constituted, or imperfecly 
developed: the mortality among children is very great, and the mean 
duration of life is comparatively short. Along the frontiers of Florida 
and the Southern borders of Georgia, as witnessed by the author, as 
well as in the low lands of the Southern States generally, may be 
seen deplorable examples of the physical, and perhaps mental, de- 
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complexion becomes sallow, and the eye assumes a bilious tint; ad- 
vancing towards the years of maturity, the growth is arrested, the limbs 
become attenuated, the viscera engorged, etc.” 

That all parts of the United States are not equally salubrious, and 
that the Southern States are those which are the most inimical to the 
health of Europeans, may be gathered from the statistics of the 
United States army. From 1829 to 1838, inclusive, the United 
States army numbered, in the northern provinces, 32,242 men; who 
gave 281 deaths; while in the Southern States, in an army of only 
24,978, there were 823 deaths. That is, in the north, 18 in 1000 
men, and in the south 49 in 1000. 

During this same period, the following table shows the diseases for 























which the men were admitted into hospital, and also the number of { 
deaths caused by these diseases :— i 
NoRTHERBN Division. | SOUTHERN DIvIsION. 
Denman. i > Deaths. =. Deaths. 
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It will be seen, from the above table, that most of the additional 
diseases of the South are due to those connected with the climate. 
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Intermittent and remittent fevers, diarrhoea, and cholera, all show a 
marked preponderance in the South. 

In a recent number of The Radical,* we hear a cry from New 
England on the score of health. New England, says The Radical, is 
* notoricusly and needlessly unhealthy. Take almost any parish you 
please, and you will find a quarter of it, more or less, permanent in- 
valids, and more than half with some trouble of body. In stomach 
diseases it is notorious that we beat the world. France, England, 
Germany, our rivals in many other things, both virtues and vices, 
caunot rival us in dyspepsia. It makes our bad pre-eminence: the 
stomach is our devil.” But what is the cause of this terrible fact ? 
The writer answers food. Not that this is the entire explanation ; 
but it is, he says, at least the great one. ‘“ Now, a great many,” 
continues the writer, “are ready to assign other causes. They say 
our dry climate, our nervous life, the rapid changes from class to 
class, account for the fact. But hardly. Sweden has an exciting 
climate, but not our sickness ; France leads an excitable life, but is 
not an invalid ; England does the hard work that we do, is as busy 
with business, but John Bull is calm and fat ; Germany is as busy 
with her brain, but the German student is strong. There must, 
therefore, be some especial reason, and we have given it—food.” But 
the writer might have added that John Bull equals him, and excels 
him, in food ; this reason, therefore, does not satisfactorily answer for 
a phenomenon which, in the writer’s words, “ shows itself in a com- 
munity whereof half are diseased.” But, further, such reasons as 
assigned above are totally irrelevant. Sweden has certainly an ex- 
citing climate ; France leads an excitable life ; John Bull works hard: 
But John Bull cannot with impunity work as hard in foreign climes ; 
the French are lively in their native land only ; Sweden contains in- 
habitants who are in every way suited to the surrounding media ; but 
the Yankees are invaders, who conquered, and have driven before 
them, the autochthones of the land they inhabit. 

But to return. It has been urged against the degeneracy of the 
Americans, that they produce more tall men than do the European 
nations. There can be no doubt of the fact ; but is not the excessive 
development of the osseous system one of the chief traits of degene- 
racy noticed by writers on this subject? Dr. Hammondt undertakes 
to show that in the United States army there are a very considerable 
number of tall soldiers more than in either the English or French 
armies. The following table is given to show the comparative height 
of British and French soldiers in proportion to a thousand. It must 


* Reprinted in The Dietetic Reformer, July 1869. 
t+ A Treatise on Hygiene. Philadelphia: 1863. 
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be recollected that the British Army Regulations exclude from the 
service all persons under 5 feet 5 inches, which accounts for the ab- 
sence of soldiers under that stature. 
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Compared with the above table, Dr. Hammond prepares the fol- 
lowing, which shows the great height of the American soldiers. It is 
calculated on 1,800 men—100 from each state—taken in the order 


that they are entered in the Adjutant-General’s office. 


























Mean Six feet | Greatest 

STATE. height. | and over.| height. 

Ft. In. 

IR aside scctsudhabatsindininnitacsennpexstaidcedbbte 5*7604 18 6 43 

MIE ceckcindsbanpiebiniecadenauatanecesscaestevaccoubaeoul 5°7729 18 6 3% 

NE etek tkexaclctcnneiscadiasenaenetisberadastccssmanntncccaee 5°7537 15 6 34 
I aoa pice nuakaceniaseanhudine es hakesneinceedicgtowenss 5°7779 18 6 3 
MINT scuscrh ted nidemndadataueebashiasonininnssnicasngeassben 5°7314 ll 6 2 
Vermont and New Hampshire .................... 0. 5°6951 6 6 1 
Massachusetts and Connecticut....................006 5 6821 5 6 3 

EEE ERT RE Oe a PETE Y 5°7814 24 6 3% 

DN cet caine <cusabiskpncnenspasoiettiaasasanioueaseiend 5°8272 30 6 63 

EE IMEI atin Gccnaxescdavasernicacansoanecssunedears 5°7729 15 6 4} 
IIS taniinsivccnsdatecankasssccveaasieieandenedaaacesenk 5 7647 17 6 4 
IIE. oak sinicanserduuslioubuuantantesdiinesatndonesavosmpaannans 5°7488 | 15 6 2 

NT MN diiinnsnucdeuanknraecusdunsanicdsadsccecusuncaberacees 5°6505 | 4 6 1} 
IN, cscio eta eic cn cicitanenence siasesitinbanindetwe 5°6756 | 5 6 1 
New Jersey and Delaware ...............ccssescecseeees 5°6509 6 6 1 
SNE osscsikskcsiakcdindadvcadesiekedsiuniavsscasoancaxcus 5°7130 9 6 2 
I tanisi accu arateneessabubadcecwietevenecs ienekaerscuei see 5°7696 17 6 3 

MI fi ctitst san intihctmtresictnaieusecbacrd 5°7162 8 6 14 





“The great stature of the American when compared with that of 
the English and French soldiers,” says Dr. Hammond, “ is made sufti- 
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ciently apparent from the foregoing tables. Of one thousand men in 
the British army, there were but sixty-five of six feet and over, and 
in the French army but four ; while of eighteen hundred recruits for 
the United States army, two hundred and forty-one were six feet and 
over in height, or somewhat more than one hundred and thirty-three 
per one thousand.” Indeed, I may add, no more conclusive proof 
could be wanted. Dr. Hammond continues: “ No one who has seen 
the French army can have failed to notice the low stature of the men 
who compose it. But, at the same time,” he adds, “he will, doubt- 
less, have remarked the fact that nearly all of them are well propor- 
tioned, stout, and hardy-looking fellows.” Can the same be said of 
the Americans? We fear not. In fact, Dr. Hammond himself is 
obliged to admit, further on, that: “For corresponding heights, 
American soldiers are not so heavy as those of European armies. 
The former do not grow laterally to the same extent as the last men- 
tioned, and hence their deficiency in weight. This is the greatest 
defect in the physical constitution of our troops.” 

Professor Desor says: “Another chief characteristic of the American 
is the length of the neck; not that it is absolutely longer than 
amongst us, but appears longer on account of leanness. The Ameri- 
cans, again, recognise the European by the opposite characters. ‘ He 
is a stranger, look at his neck, an American has no such neck.’ The 
physical difference between the American and European is not only 
manifest in the muscular system, but also in the glandular system, 
which especially deserves the attention of the physiologist, since it 
concerns the future of the American race. The most intelligent 
Americans clearly perceive that the increasing delicacy of form 
(specially in the women) ought, if possible, to be arrested. Despite 
their instinctive aversion against the Irish (forming the largest con- 
tingent of immigrants), they are aware that this momentous question 
requires more than a passing notice. The paleness, delicacy—I think 
we may say degeneracy—of the American females, seem to be admitted 
on all sides. What does Mr. Hepworth Dixon say? He was asked, 
he tells us, bya bluff Yankee, in the Saratoga, ‘What do you say now, 
to our ladies?’ ‘ Charming,’ of course he answered ‘ pale, delicate, be- 
witching.’ ‘Hoo!’ cried he, putting up his hands, ‘they are just not 
worth ad—. ‘They have no bone, no fibre, no juice ; they have only 
nerves. Such things are not fit to live, and, thank God, in a hundred 
years not one of their descendants will be left alive.” 

“When looking,” says Mr. Dixon himself, “at these sweet New 
England girls, as they go trooping past my window, I cannot help 
feeling that with this delicate pallor, winsome and poetic as it looks to 


* New America, vol. ii, p. 32, et seq. 
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an artist in female beauty, there must be lack of vital power. My 
saucy friend had got some inkling of truth. Would that our dainty 
cousins were a trifle more robust! I could forgive them for a little 
rose blush on the cheek; at present, you can hardly speak to them 
without fearing least they should vanish from before your face!” 

One of the latest English writers on America, Sir Charles Went- 
worth Dilke, will not admit that the Americans are “dying.” “ While 
the Celtic men,” he says, “ are pouring into New York and Boston, the 
New Englanders and New Yorkers, too, are moving. They are not 
dying. Facts are opposed to this portentous theory. They are 
going west.”* If the author means by “ this portentous theory,” the 
theory of the non-cosmopolitanism of man, he is greatly mistaken. 
Who could wish for a more telling fact than the following from the 
author’s own pen? Speaking of the now universally admitted aversion 
to healthy exercise among the Americans, he says: “ Rowing and 
other athletics, with the exceptions of skating and base-ball, are both 
neglected and despised in America. When the smallest sign of a re- 
action appears in the New England colleges, there comes at once a 
cry from Boston that brains are being postponed to brawn. If New 
Englanders would look about them, they would see that their climate 
has of itself developed brains at the expense of brawn, and that, if na- 
tional degeneracy is to be long prevented, brawn must in some way be 
fostered. The high shoulder, head voice, and pallor of the Boston 
men are not incompatible with the possession of the most powerful 
brain, the keenest wit ; but it is not probable that energy and talent 
will be continued in future generations springing from the worn out men 
and women of to-day. 

“The prospect at present is not bright ; year by year Americans 
grow thinner, lighter and shorter-lived. lian’s Americans, we may 
remember, though they were greatly superior to the Greeks in stature, 
were inferior to them in length of life. The women show even greater 
signs of weakness than the men.”t I have italicised the above passages 
as they bear directly and immediately on the great question whether 
facts do or do not support the “ portentous theory.” 

In a discussion before the Anthropological Society of Paris,t M. 
Rameau expressed his opinion that there are certain general features 
which constitute an ensemble of modifications and transformations 
which the European race undergoes in America. Such are, an elonga- 
tion of the osseous system, a shrinking of the glandular system. The 
skin becomes dark and dry, the hair becomes black, thick and flat 
like that of the Indians. This agrees with an assertion of M. Desor : 

* Greater Britain, vol. i, p. 55. t Loc. cit., p. 53. 

t Bulletins of the Society, vol. vi, p. 137. 
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‘‘ What still more characterises the North American is his stiff lank 
hair. There isa striking contrast in this respect between the Eng- 
lishman and the American. We look in vain among American 
children, despite all the care taken by their mothers, for curly- 
headed children so frequently seen in England. This influence on 
the hair is probably owing to the dryness of the climate. Hair, as 
is well known, curls when moist ; we are, therefore, not surprised 
that in England the hair is inclined to curl ; whilst it remains lank 
in America. The hair of the European becomes in America dry, and 
requires pomatum, etc., to keep it glossy and soft.” 

These celebrated authors are not alone in their assertions—not 
mere isolated examples. 

M. Pruner Bey* also says : “ Already, after the second generation, the 
Yankee presents features of the Indian type. Ata later period, the 
glandular system is reduced to the minimum of its normal develop- 
ment. The skin becomes dry like leather, the colour of the cheeks 
is lost and is in males replaced by a loamy tint, and in females by a 
sallow paleness. The head becomes smaller and rounder, and is 
covered with stiff dark hair; the neck becomes longer, and there is 
a great development of the cheek bones and masseters. The tem- 
poral fossee becomes deeper, the jaw-bones more massive, the eyes 
lie in deep approximated sockets. The iris is dark, the glance is pier- 
cing and wild. The long bones, especially in the superior extremities, 
are lengthened, so that the gloves manufactured in England and 
France for the American market are of a particular make with very 
long fingers. The female pelvis.approaches that of the male.” It is 
but fair to add that Professor Vogt adds to the above extract: “that 
the head becomes smaller, we utterly deny ; the exact cranial mea- 
surements by Morton contradicts this assertion categorically, by 
showing that the skull of the Yankee is as large as that of the 
Englishman.” But Professor Vogt also says that with the rest of M. 
Pruner Bey’s assertions he entirely agrees. ‘ We also believe,” he 
adds, “that America dries up the skin and reduces the fat, an effect 
to which all the above differences might be reduced.” But an in- 
fluence which modifies the American’s hair, eyes, fat, etc., may very 
reasonably be supposed to influence the size, or at least the quality, 
of the brain. Fat, as is well known, forms a very essential quantity 
of the brain ; are we then to say that the fat of the brain forms the 
only exception to the above-mentioned climatic and allied influences ? 
Perhaps the time is not yet come for determining the intellectual 
qualities of races by the examination of the brain only ; but when it 
does come, we may be able to determine the exact influence the climate 


* Carl Vogt, Lectwres on Man, p. 432. 
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of America has on the Yankee’s brain, and consequently on his in- 
tellectual character. We know, however, that there is already a 
peculiar peevishness in the American character ; that children born in 
America are unusally precocious in their intellectual development ; 
that there is an endless bustle and haste in American cities which in- 
dicates some abnormal influence at work. 

Waitz* subscribes fully to the opinion of those authors who recognise 
the deteriorating effects of climate on the Americans. “It has long 
been observed,” he says, “that the English immigrants in North 
America are more vigorous than their descendants . .” The lean- 
ness, the stiff shaggy hair, the long neck, the weaker development 
of the glandular system, the nervous irritation’; all these peculiarities 
he has noticed, and adds that they may be due to “the dry west 
winds which predominate in the United States.” 

Among the other authors who incline to this opinion may be men- 
tioned Kléden,t who says, “it is even yet not settled whether the 
whites could perpetuate themselves in North America were it not for 
the constant immigration of European settlers.” Several authors, 
especially those supporting monogenistic opinions, endeavour to estab- 
lish that the Anglo-American would, if left alone, not be driven 
out of the land by the force of natural conditions, but would 
be turned into nothing more nor less than an American Indian, 
that is, a red skin. Among these authors the foremost is the 
Rev. 8S. Stanhope Smith, who wrote on the subject at the end of 
the last, and at the beginning of the present century.{ After enu- 
merating several instances of the alteration of complexion and figure, 
and other signs which have been fully verified by later authors, he 
is of opinion that if they were left to a state of absolute savagism 
they would become Indians. His remarks are instructive, as show- 
ing that even as early as 1787, when his essay was first published, 
the Americans were beginning to experience a deep change in their 
constitution and appearance. The conclusion, however, that the 
ultimate point, to which these alterations tend, is the physiognomy 
of the Indian, is no doubt greatly exaggerated, and in fact is an alto- 
gether mistaken idea. ? 

It did not, however, die with Dr. Smith. Other authors have 
noticed a similar metamorphosis. Finally this opinion has been 
lately expressed by M. Elisée Reclus,§ who thinks that not only 


* Introduction to Anthropology. t+ Races of Mankind. 

t On the Variety of Complexion and Figure in the Human Species, p. 67, et 
seq. New Brunswick: 1860. 

§ “Le Mississipi, le Delta, et la Nouvelle Orléans.” Revue des Deux 
Mondes, August 15, 1859. 
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Europeans, but also the negroes, are becoming more and more like 
the native Indians. “To a stranger,” he says, “who arrives in 
Louisiana, it seems that the complexion of the white as well as that 
of the black, gradually approach that of the red skins. If other influ- 
ences did not counterbalance those of climate, it might well happen 
that in the lapse of centuries the Americans will, without exception, 
assume the colour of the aborigines, whether their ancestors came 
originally from Ireland, France, or Congo.” 

These are, of course, extreme opinions, and I merely quote them 
to show that the influence of climate on European emigrants is much 
more serious than is generally imagined. It is as useless to talk of 
turning the negro or white into a red man by this influence of climate 
or anything else, as it is to expect to transform a pear tree into an 
apple tree by changing its soil. If the latter was unfavourable, there 
can be no doubt the tree would perish. But what can we assert with 
regard to the former case? Are we to say that the ultimate fate of 
the present race of settlers in the United States must be that of 
the pear tree? This cannot be fully answered at present, but from 
the facts and observations produced above, I think I am warranted 
jn arriving at the following conclusions. 

1. That however defective the American statistics may be, there 
seems to be no doubt that from 1810 to 1850 there has been a 
decrease of ten per cent. in the reproduction of the race of primitive 
settlers ; and that the census of 1860 is evidently defective in this 
respect ; due regard not having been paid to the arrival of immigrants. 

2. That the statistics of population in Massachusetts show that 
were it not for the increase of the foreign population the number of 
inhabitants must rapidly decrease ; the deaths of the native-born 
being in excess of their births. 

3. That this conclusion is strongly supported by the fact that the 
average number of children to one family, has descended from eight or 
ten among the primitive settlers, to less than three at the present time. 

4. That it results from this that the primitive settlers are in fact 
dying out and are being replaced by foreign immigrants in this state. 

5. That we have to learn whether this will be the case with the 
recently formed Western States, but there is no reason to think 
that the ultimate results will be different. The oldest states show the 
lowest birth-rate. This proves that the climate has begun to makeitself 
felt, whilst in the new states on the contrary it has not had time to 
operate. 

6. That there is a great difference between the northern and south- 
ern states in respect to health, which is fully proved by the testimony 
of authors as well as by the Army statistics. 
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7. That there is some mysterious difference between the English and 
American women. They either will not or cannot possess themselves 
of numerous families such as are noticed on all sides in England. 

8. That this dislike for, or inability to possess themselves of large 
families cannot, in the presence of undoubted facts of physical degene- 
racy, be attributed solely or principally to the crime of abortion, or 
to the voluntary limitation of families. 

9. That the imputed physical alteration, or degeneracy of the 
Anglo-American is fully proved to include the following points: pre- 
cocity as children ; early arrival at puberty and old age ; increase 
of stature ; absence of corpulence ; thinness of neck ; want of develop- 
ment of glandular system, especially in women, who also cease child- 
bearing while still young. In addition to the above, there is some yet 
unknown alteration in the brain, which produces peevishness, abnormal 
bustle and mental activity. 

It has been well said, that the laws of the present are also the 
laws of the past and future. The facts before us, cannot be said to 
form an absolute and unassailable theory. They, in fact, do little 
more than indicate to us coming dangers. These indications seem to 
offer a most unpleasant prospect to the present inhabitants of the 
United States. Well may Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke say the 
prospect at present is “not bright,” when “year by year the 
Americans grow thinner, lighter and shorter-lived.” Well may the 
American journals after considering the facts befure them ask, “ Is 
the old Puritan stock dying out?’ To all such facts and opinions as 
those I have quoted, there comes one stereotyped answer, that the 

sause of the physical degeneracy observed in Anglo-Americans is the 
mode of life or social customs. I for one cannot accept such an hypo- 
thesis. I think it more consonant with facts to conclude that the 
changes—call them degeneracy or development, which you will— 
observed in the Yankees are the result of altered cosmical conditions to 
which mode of life and social conditions are purely secondary. I 
think, too, that the facts I have produced tend to establish what the 
Member for Chelsea truly calls the “ portentous theory,” and that the 
history of colonisation in the North American Republic lends no sup- 
port to the asserted cosmopolitanism of man, and especially to that 
most vain portion of humanity who calls himself Anglo-Saxon ; who 
promulgates his so-called “ civilisation” by fire and sword, and exter- 
minates the savages of the region he invades. 

The Yankees have conquered the natives, but they are beginning 
to find out that it is out of their power to conquer the conditions im- 
posed by nature on the land of which they have taken possession. If 
they can succeed in doing this they will prosper, but until then they and 
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their descendants must expect to pay such penalties as those 
which they are now suffering. The problem before them is the 
same as that which puzzled Alexander the Great. ‘‘ What shall I 
do?” he asked of Aristotle one day, “‘ what shall I do to rid myself 
of those barbarous neighbours of mine?” “ Alter their climate,” said 
the philosopher ; “if you can succeed you will soften their manners, 
but if you can’t, you had better exterminate them.” 

Anthropological science cannot consent to consult the wishes or the 
prejudice of the subjects with which it has to deal. Whilst, therefore, 
fully admitting the powers of civilised men to struggle for a time 
against the decrees of nature, we must yet venture to point out even 
to the boastful Anglo-Saxon, that the world is not for him ; and that 
although his skill in war and chicanery may exterminate native 
races, it will yet be demonstrated that in the New World the almost 
exterminated savages will be amply revenged by a slow, gradual 
degeneracy, and perhaps final extinction, of their conquerors. 








THE ISLE OF AXHOLMSE. 
By Epwarp Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., F.A.S.L. 





Ir is said that at a recent examination of candidates for the civil ser- 
vice, no one could answer the following question, ‘‘ Where is the Isle 
of Axholme?’ Perhaps, if the same inquiry were made in any large 
concourse of men, from whatever class they might be taken, a con- 
siderable majority would be found as ignorant as the crammers had 
left the poor youths who were on that occasion under torture. It is 
not the fault of book-makers, however, if the Isle of Axholme—T7he 
Isle, as its inhabitants proudly call it—is an obscure place. Three 
big volumes, two quartos and a royal octavo, have been published 
concerning it within the last sixty years. For all purposes in which 
we are interested—for every purpose, indeed, except a very doubtful 
commercial one-—we may dismiss the compilations of Stonehouse and 
Read to the darkness of the great libraries. The Topographical Ac- 
count of the Isle of Axholme, by William Peck, from which the two 
other authors took almost everything that is useful in their books, is 
a trustworthy, and in a certain sense interesting, publication. Its 
author, a zealous collector of facts, had, however, unfortunately, but 
little of literary art, and was without the advantages of a liberal 
education. He wrote, moreover, upwards of half a century ago, when 
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the means of attaining information were scanty, and when the rela- 
tive value of various classes of knowledge, was but dimly understood. 

Axholme, or Axelholme—the island in the water, or, perhaps, the 
island of the oaks—is, or rather was ere the improvements of man inter- 
fered with the configuration of the country, an island cut off from York- 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and parts of Lincolnshire, by the rivers Idle, 
Don, and Trent. The island proper consists of a plateau of slight 
elevation, on which are situated Belton, Crowle, Epworth, Haxey, and 
Owston, five out of the seven old parishes into which the district was 
divided, and a fringe of rich alluvial soil on the west bank of the 
Trent, where the memory of two other ancient settlements is pre- 
served in Luddington and Althorpe. It is not usual to call a place 
an island merely because surrounded by rivers. Where such a de- 
signation has been applied, we are justified in concluding that the 
rivers have at some previous time spread out into lakes. This was 
certainly the case here. At the earliest time, indeed, with which we 
are acquainted, though here chronology, as counted by years, fails us, 
the whole of the district was clad with a forest of oak, fir, yew, and 
hazel. When or by what means it perished, we have no evidence de- 
rived from human testimony. As, however, the roots of much of it 
are now below the high-water of the tidal rivers adjoining, there 
seems little doubt that a subsidence of the whole district is the true 
explanation. Evidences of a similar settlement have been observed 
at many points on the present coast-line, from the mouth of the 
Thames as far north as Flamborough Head. At what time the woods 
perished and the marsh succeeded we can but dimly guess. No cer- 
tain traces of man have been found in connection with the trees, in 
such a manner as to make it quite certain that any of our race ever 
wandered in its glades. But the evidence gathered from the discovery 
of weapons of wrought stag’s-horn, flint, and bronze, beads of earthen- 
ware and jet, are sufficient to make out a very strong case of proba- 
bility. That the woods had given place to the waters before the 
period when the Roman ways were laid out is almost certain. No 
trace of one can, as far as I have ascertained, be found within the 
district ; and yet it is certain that, if a road could have been made, 
one would have been forced across the isle for the purpose of con- 
necting Danum (Doncaster) with the Lincolnshire stations. The few 
Roman coins that have turned up there, and they are very few, may 
possibly have been brought in more recent times, perhaps as talis- 
mans; for the power of the “great mistress of heathendom” so far 
possessed the simple minds of our Christian forefathers as to make 
them believe in the magical power of such like relics, or they may 
have been really current coin in circulation long after the political 
power of the empire had ceased in Britain. 
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When the darkness clears away after the departure of the Roman 
legionaries, and we find Eastern England broken up into Teutonic 
kingdoms, the Isle of Axholme first becomes visible : not through the 
light of written records, however, as yet, but through the names of 
places which a German-speaking people first planted on her soil. The 
names of the seven parishes of the island—Althorpe, Belton, Ep- 
worth, Haxey, Luddington, Owston, and Crowle--are all certainly of 
Teutonic structure, except the last, which is of uncertain origin, and 
of which, in consequence, various absurd derivations have been given. 
Stonehouse derives it from the Dutch kroll, which, he tells us, means 
a “shed or small habitation” (p. 399). If the good man had not 
quoted Domesday—of course, in Bawdwen’s translation—one might 
have imagined that he thought the name had been taken from the 
cattle-pens of the Dutch settlers in the seventeenth century. Where 
all is guess work, it would be hard if I suppressed the derivation 
given me by an isle freeholder, when I asked him what the name 
meant. ‘‘ Why, sir,” said he, “ you see, before the drainers came, we 
were nearly drownded (sic) by water, and so crowled* upon the hill, 
and so the place got called Crowle.” The hamlets, as Butterwick, 
Derrythurp, Keadby (pronounced Kidby), Gunthorpe, are all Teutonic 
names. We may, therefore, assume that, although there are evident 
traces of a Celtic people having once wandered over the district, they 
had few permanent settlements, or that if they had they were swept 
away by the Low-German settlers. When the Saxon settlements were 
made here, the country must have been very much the same as it 
continued until the reign of Charles I. A long irregularly-shaped 
island, in the midst of a mere, with a fringe of villages on the Trent 
bank, connected with the upland in some few places by raised cause- 
ways ; the others communicating only by the use of boats. The 
communication with the Yorkshire side was even less easy on the 
west : a wide extended marsh-land had to be crossed, which was fre- 
quently too shallow for boats, and too much of a morass for people 
on foot or on horseback. There seems, however, evidence that at this 
period, or at least in the middle ages, a road existed across the isle, 
connecting the upland towns of Lincolnshire with Doncaster. Of 
course, it could only be used in dry weather. Glanford Bridge, now 
Brigg, on the River Ancholme, was the point where persons from the 
wolds of Lincolnshire crossed that stream to gain access to the 
wapontakes between that river and the Trent ; and from this place an 
old road may be traced to the Trent bank at East Butterwick, where 
a ferry has existed from a remote period. When the traveller gained 
the Isle of Axholme at West Butterwick, he seems to have gone on 


* To crowle is to creep, in the Lincolnshire vernacular. 
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a raised pathway, on the line of the present road, to Sandloft, where 
it abruptly ended, and he had to make his way over the bog by the 
help of a boat, or, if it were a very favourable season, it may be by a 
roundabout way on foot. No horse, even in the dryest seasons, could 
have found footing on the treacherous soil. 

The manorial and ecclesiastical history of the isle is not within 
my present province. If it were, bound up as it is with the fate of 
the Dalbinis, Mowbrays, and Sheffields, no want of power on my part 
could make it entirely uninteresting. The records, however, which 
relate to it, numerous as they are, are yet mostly locked in manu- 
script ; and, until some competent antiquary shall be possessed with 
sufficient self-sacrificing zeal to go through them and give the world 
the result of his labours, no history can be written, even in the most 
sketchy and superficial manner, that can have any claim to trust- 
worthiness. The names of the people, as far as they can be gathered 
from medieval charters and the other shreds that have come down 
to us, show a population almost entirely cut off from the outer world. 
Hardly any topographical names became patronymics in the district, 
except those taken from villages in the isle itself or those just on the 
borders. The Fearnes and the Maws—the latter probably a Norfolk 
or Suffolk family—seem to be the only evident importations, and they 
were not here, as far as can be proved, before the early part of the 
sixteenth century. At the present time, Mawe is one of the com- 
monest names in the neighbourhood. The Fearnes have long been 
extinct. 

The quiet of a thousand years was rudely broken by Charles the 
First. Before he ascended the throne, the place must have been 
familiar to him. The kings of England had a hunting lodge at Hat- 
field, near its western border, where many of the latter Plantagenets 
had diverted themselves with the sports of the chace. Queen Phi- 
lippa, spouse of Edward the Third, was confined here of her second 
son William, who died a baby, and found sepulture in York Min- 
ster.* Here, too, was born on the 10th of February, 1441, Henry, 
the eldest son of Richard Duke of York.t I am not sure, however, 


* Thoreshy, Ducatus Leodinensis, p. 15. Hatfield in Hertfordshire has 
sometimes been assumed to have had this honour. There is no doubt that 
it is due to the Yorkshire town. 

+ Wil. Wyrcester, Annales Rerum Anglicarum in Hearne’s Liber Niger 
Scaccarii, ii, 461. The chronicler records in the following year another claim 
that this famous hunting seat has on our memories. It probably did not 
occur to the simple minded annalist that this form of entry would be con- 
sidered anything unusual. It was called for by the fact that charges of un- 
chaste living had been wantonly brought against the noble lady. (Cf. Rotuli 
Parliamentorum, vi, 194.) “1442. Natus est Edwardus, filius secundus 
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that we have any record of Charles having chased the “tall deer” 
within the Isle. His elder brother, Prince Henry, once enjoyed this 
pastime under circumstances of a highly picturesque character. It 
seems that once, when he was staying at Hatfield, he paid a visit to 
Sir Robert Swyft of Streethorpe, here he fell in with one of the 
Portingtons, influential people in this region, who promised the 
Prince that if he and his retinue would go with him they should 
see such sport as they had never before witnessed. The Prince ac- 
cepted the invitation, and he, the royal suite, Portington, and his 
following, embarked in upwards of a hundred boats. The beaters 
frightened some five hundred deer out of the adjoining woods, which 
all took to the water. The royal fleet at once gave chase, It is said 
they came up with them just over the Yorkshire border, at a place 
called Thorne Meer, “ and there being up to their very necks in water, 
their horned heads raised seemed to represent a little wood and here 
being encompassed about with the little fleet, some ventured amongst 
them, and feeling such and such that were fattest, they either im- 
mediately cut their throats and threw them up into the boats, or else 
tying a strong, long, rope to their heads, drew them to land and killed 
them.”* We have here an instance of a mode of taking wild ani- 
mals which would, no doubt, be very new to the Prince and his 
courtiers, accustomed only to follow the sports of ‘ venerie,” according 
to the rules laid down by those who had made one of the earliest 
habits of man into a complex and half chivalrous art; we may well 
believe, however, that it was a practice nothing new to the Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire fen dwellers. It has sometimes been asked, how the 
men who lived'in the lake dwellings of a far earlier time captured the wild 
animals on whose flesh they fed. Their rude weapons seem ill adapted 
for the slaughter of any beast as wary or as fleet of foot as the stag. 
May we not suppose, without any violent improbability, that this 
sport, witnessed perhaps almost for the last time by Prince Henry, 
was an old method of chase which had been handed down from a far- 
off time, when some such course was the only means by which the 
deer could be captured with certainty. 

The accession of Charles the First has been called the great turning 
point in our modern history. The year 1627—two years later—may be 
said to have been the most memorable of all years in the annals of 
the Isle of Axholme. The King was not only Lord of the whole Isle, 
but of Hatfield, and many neighbouring manors. The demesne lands 


Riccardi Ducis Eboraci, et heres, Rex Anglia et Francie, xxviii die Aprilis, 

hora ii post mediam noctem in mane diei Lunz, apud Rotbomagum [Rouen] 

qui conceptus est in camera proxima capellw palacii de Hatfelde.” (P. 462.) 
* De la Pryme, as quoted in Hunter’s South Yorks., i, 186. 
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of which consisted of upwards of seventy thousand acres of “ over- 
flowed wastes.” In this year, the King contracted with Sir Cornelius 
Vermuyden to reclaim all this profitless expanse of mere, and to re- 
duce the same into a fit state for pasture or tillage. Vermuyden was 
a Zealander,* an engineer of some note in his own country, and a 
man who was, as far as we can judge of him by the few and slight 
memorials that have come down to us, well adapted to carry out a 
work which would present considerable difficulties even to a person 
who had had the advantages of modern scientific training. He was 
born and had spent his early life in a country not unlike the Isle of 
Axholme, and had witnessed and taken part in some of those engi- 
neering triumphs which had made his native land one of the most 
fruitful countries of Europe. Vermuyden was to be rewarded with a 
third of the reclaimed soil; he at once began his work in good earnest, 
and invited over numerous Flemings and Dutchmen to help him in 
his great undertaking. So pleased was the king, or his advisers, with 
the great work that was going on, that, in 1629, his majesty sold a 
considerable portion of his own part of the drained and drainable 
property to Sir Cornelius for what seems a very small sum, even when 
we allow for the change in the value of money. This purchase was, 
however, the beginning of a very serious trouble. The common- 
holders of Epworth claimed rights of pasture, fishing, fowling, etc., 
over 13,400 acres of this land, under a charter of John de Mowbray, 
dated 3lst May, 1359. These persons, conceiving that they had not 
had proper compensation given to them for the privileges they had 
forfeited, began at once to shew a very turbulent spirit. At first they 
were contept to proceed according to law, and many and wearisome 
are the records which yet exist relative to this intricate business. 
For some years the new settlers cultivated their lands in peace. They 
probably would have continued to do so had not the civil war given 
an occasion to every ill disposed person who had, or thought he had, a 
ground of offence, a means of having recourse to violence. In 1642, 


* Son of Giles Vermuyden by his wife Sarah, daughter of Cornelius Wor- 
dendyke. His parents dwelt at St. Martin’s Dyke, in the Isle of Tholen, 
near the mouth of the Scheldt. He entered his pedigree in the Heralds’ 
Visitation of London, 1633. He married Catherine, daughter of All-Saints 
Lapps of London—no doubt, a Dutch or Flemish lady—and had numerous 
issue. Of the time or circumstances of his death, nothing seems known. 
One traditional account, almost certainly false, is that he finished his earthly 
career “in the poor-house at Belton’; another, which comes on equally 
questionable authority, is that he “ died miserably poor in the south.” There 
is but too much reason to fear that his latter years were darkened by po- 
verty.”’ (Hunter, South Yorks., i, 169.) 
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the people of Epworth and Misterton* thought it was a convenient 
time to pay back their old grudge, and revenge the foreigners’ victory 
in the law courts by force of arms. When harvest was nearly ripe, 
they gathered themselves together in a tumultuous mob and destroyed 
the houses and growing crops on the low lands to the value of upwards 
of twenty thousand pounds; not content with reeking their fury on 
the new comers, every sign of authority seemed odious to them. They 
defaced Epworth church, tore up the ten commandments, and buried 
filthy carrion under the communion table. And, not satiated with 
this, a furious rabble tore up the gates of Snow Sewer, where the 
water from a great part of the newly drained land flowed into the 
Trent, and thus endeavoured to reduce the country to its old state of 
unprofitableness. Some quaint stories are told of the way in which 
the mob shewed its hate to the new-comers. When Snow Sewer was 
destroyed, it is reported that they erected stakes in the form of a 
gallows to show, by an easily understood symbol, what would be the 
fate of its restorers. Several of the settlers and their workpeople 
were thrown into the water and held under with long poles until 
they were almost drowned, and one unfortunate Dutchman is said to 
have been set floating on the river Trent, when the tide was ebbing 
seaward, among the branches of an uprooted elder-tree, with instruc- 
tions to “go back to Dutchland.” The poor man is reported to have 
escaped the perils of so long a voyage by being stranded on the 
opposite bank, where men’s minds were not so passionately inflamed. 
He was, therefore, protected and kindly treated. 

Things remained in this state for some years; at length, in 1645, 
the Parliament took what seemed forcible steps to put an end to this 
lawlessness and to preserve the remains of the property of the settlers. 
Fighting of a desultory kind, however, was kept up until 1650, when 
another violent riot occurred, in which the Flemish Chapel at Sand- 
toft was sacked and eighty-two houses of the settlers destroyed. For 
ten days the Islemen were in open and avowed rebellion. Colonel 
Wildman and the notorious John Lilburne were their leaders on this 
occasion. Lilburne’s language was, as usual, grotesquely violent; he 
called the Parliament “a Parliament of clouts,” said he “could make 
a better Parliament himself, and would when he went to London,” 
and used various other highly offensive expressions. It was not until 
late in the reign of Charles the Second that these violent outbreaks 
were finally suppressed. 

Had the settlement been permitted to go in peace, there can be 
little doubt that one half of the district would have been peopled by 


* Misterton is not in the Isle of Axholme. It lies across the Nottingham- 
shire border, but was included in Vermuyden’s drainage scheme. 
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persons of Dutch and Flemish blood. The constant state of alarm 
in which the earlier settlers lived hindered fresh supplies coming in 
from abroad, so that the infusion of foreign blood has not been so 
great as might have been looked for. The foreigners had a church 
or chapel at Sandtoft, and the register of this place from 1641 to 
1681 was seen by Mr. Hunter, the learned historian of South York- 
shire. It has now strangely disappeared. If this record should ever 
be discovered, it would no doubt furnish us with nearly a complete 
list of the foreign famiiies, and, possibly, in some cases might give in- 
dications as to what part of the Continental Low Countries was their 
native home. 

One of their account books, now in my possesion, gives a list of the 
landowners in 1635, but this goes but a small way to forming a com- 
plete list of those who came over, as the servants and workpeople 
would be far greater than those who could afford to settle as farmers. 
No attempt has been made to estimate their numbers. They must 
have been far more numerous than is commonly thought. If it had 
not been so, during the stormy times of our great civil war they 
would not have been enabled to keep up what was little short of a 
continuous warfare with the old inhabitants. Many of the old names 
yet exist in the Isle or the immediate neighbourhood, shewing unmis- 
takably, by their foreign sound, that their owners are sprung from 
Dutch or Flemish settlers ; but the strongest evidence we have is the 
present appearance of the people. If the whole history of these 
transactions were lost, that alone would shew that the present Isle- 
men had inherited other blood than their neighbours east of Trent. 
Their build is decidedly larger, their under-jaw more massive, hair 
lighter, feet and hands proportionately larger. There is a greater 
proportion of blue eyes, and it is said (but on this I have no means of 
judging) that the teeth have a much slighter tendency to decay. 
They have not preserved, as far as is known, a single word of their old 
language in their present folk speech, but the accent of their dialect 
has a distinct resemblance to the modern Flemish, and is, on that 
account, very distinct from that of Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, or 
the other parts of the county of Lincoln. The women work con- 
stantly in the fields, in a manner familiar to everyone who has crossed 
the Channel, but strange to those whose experiences are only insular. 

Nearly the whole of the land in the Isle of Axholme is in the 
hands of small freeholders, and, as a consequence, the people are in- 
dustrious and frugal in no ordinary degree. 
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THE THEORY OF THE ARTS.* 





Tus is an elaborate and painstaking treatise. Mr. Harris has 
brought to his task great research, close observation, profound and ma- 
tured thought, knowledge, taste, and feeling for the beauties of nature 
and art. The whole work, of over 600 pages 8vo., is pre-eminently 
characterised by one quality, that of reverence. We specially notice 
this, as we are convinced that, without reverence, it is impossible even 
to understand, far less to achieve, anything great either in art or 
science. To give a thorough analysis of this work would require 
several notices. We must endeavour to convey a general idea of its 
contents, by glancing at the points which struck us as most salient, 
during our perusal. Jn limine, we entirely agree with the remarks 
in Chapter 1, Section 9, on The Religious Influences and Application 
of Art. Mr. Harris thinks “we greatly err in not employing pic- 
torial composition for this the highest purpose for which it could be 
used,” and refutes most successfully the religious objections, based 
not on the wse, but the abuse of the arts. He observes (page 26) on 
the ludicrous inconsistency of certain zealous protestants in their de- 
termination to exclude Papal ornaments from our churches: “ All 
scriptural paintings, even those calculated to excite the most devo- 
tional feelings, are utterly forbidden to enter, while sculptured monu- 
ments of the most heathenish and irreverent character, in many cases 
erected to memorialise persons of immoral and irreligious lives, are 
admitted without scruple and without restraint. In our abhorrence 
of Popery, we have sought refuge in Paganism. The church has been 
converted into a Pantheon ; tombs are placed there to record the bad 
acts of bad men, to the exclusion of all representations of the actions 
of Him, to whom the temple is devoted. Painting suspected to be 
Popish is rigidly excluded, only to afford room for sculpture undeni- 
ably Pagan.” 

It is, doubtless, owing to the prejudice against pictures as savour- 
ing of Popery, that there should be such a marked contrast between 
Catholic and Protestant churches, as regards paintings. We know 
no reason to be urged against pictures in a church, which would 
not prove equally valid against the sister arts of sculpture, archi- 


* The Theory of the Arts; or, Artin Relation to Nature, Civilisation, and 
Man. Comprising an Investigation, Analytical, and Critical, into the Origin, 
Rise, Province, Principles, and Application of each of the Arts. By George 
Harris, F.S.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law ; author of Civilisation 
considered as a Science. 2vols. Triibner and Co. 1869. 
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tecture, and music, vocaland instrumental. We make a compromise 
as to painted windows. But if paintings on glass are consistent 
with devotion and the purity of our reformed worship, why should 
not paintings on canvas be admissible ? 

Our anthor traces the origin in the mind of every species of art, 
of which he enumerates nine forms: Painting, Sculpture, Poetry, 
Eloquence, Music, Architecture, Dramatic Acting, Costume, and Gar- 
dening. The germ of all these exists, active or passive, more or less, 
in every human mind. Indeed, were it otherwise, the productions 
of art could not meet with sympathy and appreciation from mankind 
at large. With the great majority, these artistic powers are wholly 
passive, in many doubtless, completely latent, or so slightly devel- 
oped, as to be practically inappreciable ; but still susceptible of growth 
and education. With the comparatively few, they are active, and 
are evinced in the production, or appreciation of works of art. Man 
has a natural propensity to imitate. He is not only fond of the art 
of imitating, but is pleased with successful efforts of this nature. 
Our author observes that, “although animals as well as man derive 
pleasure from imitation, yet they never appear to experience any 
gratification from works produced by this effect, which is a purely 
intellectual operation.” There are, however, authentic instances of 
animals being deceived by pictures. Humboldt relates a curious 
instance of a monkey, who recognised engravings of insects and 
reptiles, and tried to seize the supposed animals ; and what makes 
the fact still more extraordinary, is that the engravings were not 
coloured! There is, however, a faculty beyond imitation, and far 
more exalted—that of origination or invention, or as it is sometimes 
called creation, and our author finely says: “ Surely, if the creative 
power of man is that which causes him most to resemble God, of all 
his pursuits that of art must be considered as the most divine.” 
(Chapter 1, Section 7, p. 60.) 

One great advantage of the study of painting and sculpture is, that 
they lead to a real taste for nature, and an admiration of her fairest 
scenes. When we consider how evidently adapted the beauties of this 
visible world are to man’s faculties, the mind is profoundly impressed 
with a sense of reverence and gratitude, and we are led from the con- 
templation of nature up to nature’s God. Chapter m1 deals with 
the invention of the different arts, drawing a distinction between 
their origin in the mind, or conception, and their invention, or mani- 
fest execution, or production. Painting and sculpture subsist by 
themselves independently, and are at once produced by the imitative 
effect which calls them into being. Other arts cannot exist inde- 
pendently, but require to be grafted on some other pursuit or sus- 
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taining medium ; ¢.g., architecture is grafted on building, and elo- 
quence on speech. The necessities of mankind drove them to con- 
struct habitations. These they ornamented by imitating natural 
structures, trees, foliage, etc. Thus arose architecture. ‘ Architec- 
ture is to building what eloquence is to language” (p. 85). One would 
like to believe that portrait-painting was first invented by a Grecian 
maiden tracing on a wall the outline of her sleeping lover’s shadow. 
“As shadows may be deemed the inventive cause of painting, so the 
impressions left by objects pressing on earth or stone, may in the 
same manner, be considered as the inventive cause of engraving, 
a branch of this art.” (page 70.) 

Sculpture appears the most simple of all the arts, as regards its 
invention, through mere imitation of nature. Blocks of stone or 
trunks of trees bearing a fanciful resemblance to men or animals were 
roughly hewn, so as to render the imitation more perfect. Thus 
we may trace the gradual progress of this sublime art till its cul- 
mination in Greece in such statues as the Laocoon, the Apollo, and 
“the statue that enchants the world.” Poetry is the natural speech 
of unsophisticated man. Primitive man, beholding the glories of 
sun-rise and sun-set, (especially in those climates where such effects 
are most gorgeous) was impelled to express the emotions of his 
heart. How magnificently has Buffon described the perception of 
beauty ministered through each sense, and the effect of the contem- 
plation of nature upon the first man! Every savage expresses him- 
self in poetical language. In the artificial life of civilisation, where 
close communion with nature is hindered by carking cares, and daily 
necessities, such mode of expression becomes comparatively rare. 
Nevertheless, there are few persons of liberal education who have 
not in youth attempted poetical composition, and it is remarkable 
that fifty or a hundred persons rhyme with fluency, for one individual 
who can write prose elegantly, or even correctly. Coleridge has re- 
marked that the first person who expressed himself fluently in prose, 
must have excited far more astonishment in his hearers, than would 
be produced by the more natural and common, emotional, spasmodic, 
and unconnected utterances of poetry. It is not always easy to make 
a distinction between poetry and eloquence, so closely are these arts 
connected. Mr. Harris defines the essential distinction between them 
in Chapter v, Section 5. 

The invention of music is easily explicable in the attempts of man 
to imitate the various harmonious sounds of nature, e.g., the melody 
of birds, the numerous sounds produced by animals, the murmur of 
the gently flowing stream, the sighing of the winds through the 
trees, etc. Even sounds of an opposite kind, such as the howling 
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and whistling of the wind, the moaning of the sea, the roaring of the 
waves, the report of the thunder, the shrill and hoarse cries of birds 
and beasts of prey, although in themselves discordant, are sugges- 
tive of combinations productive of harmony. Moreover, sounds 
affect us, not merely directly, as they are melodious or the reverse, 
but indirectly, by the association of ideas; a truth which is thus 
happily expressed by Cowper : 
«Sounds in themselves unmusical and harsh, 

Yet heard in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 

Please highly for their sake.” 

Dancing is very properly classed, not as an independent art, but 
as a branch of dramatic acting; since both dancing and acting at- 
tempt to represent the emotions and passions ; and their expression 
is typified by the attitudes and motions of the body. Dancing has 
been called “the poetry of motion.” And the definition is just and 
true, so long as dancers bear in mind the advice of Hamlet to the 
players, “that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature.” But it is 
hardly illustrated by a professional danseuse pirouetting on the points 
of her toes, or by the frantic whirl and languid lounge which are 
displayed, alternately, in modern ball-rooms. Compare the ‘‘stampede” 
of the gallop, or valse & deux temps, to the stately grace of the minuet 
de la cour! Our ancestors surpassed us in taste as votaries of Terp- 
sichore. Dramatic acting owes its invention to the natural impulse 
to imitate the actions, gestures, manners, and tones of others. Act- 
ing is not grounded on any practical pursuit, and requires no sus- 
taining medium. Mr. Harris holds that costume is as independent 
a pursuit as sculpture, painting, or architecture, and so may fairly 
rank as a separate art. We think he is right, and feel sure that a 
very respectable and necessary body of tradesmen will endorse the 
opinion that costume is an art. It is to be wished that people in 
general held more correct notions on the subject of dress. ‘‘ Surely,” 
says Mr. Harris, “if the decoration of our dwellings, and regulating 
their construction correctly, according to the principles of taste, is 
acknowledged to be an art, the decoration of our persons, the dwel- 
lings or temples of the immortal parts of our being, and setting them 
off to due advantage, displaying to the full the many beauties and 
graces which nature has bestowed on their formation, is no less a 
subject worthy of being thus treated, and of being classed among those 
pursuits entitled to this distinction.” (pp. 90-92.) ‘Costume and 
gardening may be said to have been invented in Paradise, &e. 
Hence these two arts were the earliest of them all, and God himself 
was their original inventor.” 

Chapter tv deals with “The Rise and Progress of the Arts,” and 
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Chapter v with a most important subject, “The Peculiar Appropriate 
Province and Especial Characteristic of each of the Arts.” Our author 
lays down the general principle that the visible arts, painting and 
sculpture, are best adapted for the representation of visible objects 
and actions, such as the forms of men and their bodily operations ; 
while the invisible arts, poetry, eloquence and music, are mainly 
fitted for description of invisible subjects, such as the workings of 
the soul in all its various modes.” (p. 156). Artists and lovers of 
art should carefully study this interesting chapter, in which each 
art is assigned its appropriate sphere or province. For want of this 
essential knowledge, we continually see artists making futile efforts 
to extend beyond their natural bounds the effects of their respective 
arts. As, for example, where a painter, neglecting subjects especially 
adapted to his art and genius, tries to grapple with those which 
properly belong to poetry or eloquence. Martin presented a signal 
instance of this in his attempt to depict the creation of the sun and 
moon, an effort which Haydon has well shown to be utterly beyond 
the scope of painting. Much breath and paper are wasted in unfair 
and partial comparisons of the arts, and arguments to prove the 
superiority of one or other ; the preference being generally given to 
that which the individual practises, understands, or loves best. Such 
disputes simply illustrate the principle of the adage, “ There is no- 
thing like leather.” Mr. Harris takes a comprehensive view of the 
arts, and every one competent to take such a view, will perceive that 
comparisons in this petty and invidious spirit, are misleading and 
contrary to the large, enlightened, and elevated ideas which a generous 
rivalry of the arts is calculated to produce. In fact, there can be no 
question of absolute superiority of one art over another, any more 
than of superiority in sex. Each art is superior while employed 
upon its own special legitimate subjects, and within its own natural 
province. It becomes inferior only when an attempt is made to 
drag it beyond its special domain and force it into unnatural com- 
petition with some other art, on whose province it intrudes. 
Painting and sculpture possess the obvious advantage, that they 
speak a universal language, quite independent of nationality or clime. 
Pure sculpture (in contradistinction from bas-reliefs, which approach 
towards painting,) should not attempt to represent events involving 
a number of persons or a considerable space of ground, as it is des- 
titute of colour and perspective. It was customary with the Greeks 
to paint their statues, and to impart lustre to the eyes by introducing 
precious stones. The figure-painter may conceal his ignorance of 
anatomy by the special resources of his art: colour, light and shade, 
perspective. These are not available to the sculptor, in whom ignor- 
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ance of anatomy is at once perceptible ; but, on the other hand, if 
the statue stand the severe test of inspection from every side, 
foreshortening, light and shade, attend the marble figure, as they do 
its living prototype, and the sculptor is not required to deal with 
that quality which forms at once the despair and the triumph of the 
painter—colour / Poetry has an advantage over painting and sculp- 
ture in its progressive narration and sound, though destitute of those 
forcible, precise, and definite appeals to the mind through the eye 
in form and colour, which characterise the latter arts. Of all the 
arts, music appears to have an influence, not only the most direct and 
universal, but most independent of previous study and technical 
comprehension. Shakspere has told us :— 
«The man that hath no music in his soul 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 

Disraeli observes of the power of music: “ One blast of the trumpet 
and thousands rush forth to die. One peal of the organ, and millions 
kneel down to pray.” Sacred music seems to connect us more closely 
with the Infinite and the Divine than any of the other arts. While 
listening to the strains of plaintive music, inexpressible emotions crowd 
upon the soul: we feel the existence of mystical and super-human 
yearnings and aspirations to which this world can make no fitting 
response. And this assurance of immortality is forcibly and beauti- 
fully expressed by Jean Paul Richter’s apostrophe to music: “ Away ! 
away ! thou speakest to me of things which in all my endless life I 
have found not, and shall not find.” | 

Independently of the elevating effect of architecture, and the ad- 
vantage to public taste, that our national buildings should be con- 
structed in a style corresponding with the objects of the building, 
the frequent accidents arising from panic in theatres, churches, etc., 
bring home to us with terrible power, that we are in fact sporting with 
human life, so long as we permit public edifices of any kind to be 
so wretchedly constructed as to become traps for human beings try- 
ing in vain to effect ingress or egress. It is not only on the score 
that so many of our public buildings (and monuments) are atrociously 
ugly, and outrage all architectural principles ; we have a right to 
complain on account of a practical danger imminent and serious, from 
their want of safety, owing to faulty construction, in which respect 
they are a positive disgrace to our humanity and civilisation.* 

Costume stands in the same relation to dress that architecture does 
to building. All civilised men and women are clothes-wearing ani- 
mals, but few comparatively understand the eesthetics of dress. Ac- 

* See letters on “‘ Prevention of Accidents at Theatres”, by J. McGrigor 
Allan, Public Opinion, Jan. 8 and 29, 1870. 
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cording to Sartor Resartus; “The first purpose of clothes, as our 
professor imagines, was not warmth or decency, but ornament. The 
first essential want of a barbarous man is decoration, as indeed we 
still see among the barbarous classes in civilised countries.” We 
recall the sublime impudence of Beau Brummell to a friend who had 
drawn attention to his own dress, “ My dear sir, do you call this thing 
acoat?? Of all the arts, costume best reflects the character of a 
people, not only as regards nations and periods, but individuals. The 
apparel oft proclaims the man. A cursory glance at a man’s dress 
often unfolds the rank, profession, and even the character of the 
wearer ! 

Chapter vi treats of The Connection between the Different Branches 
of Art. Our author observes: “As the principal division in animated 
nature is into male and female, so is the leading division of the styles 
of art into the grand and the beautiful; the principal characteristics 
of the former correspond with the qualities of the male, and those of 
the latter with those of the female sex. In music, the bass corresponds 
with the grand in art and the male in sex, and the treble with the 
beautiful in art and the female in sex.” (p. 199.) This is a happy 
analogy, which we recommend to the consideration of those ladies and 
gentlemen who are bent on revolutionising the relations of the sexes. 
Many of their schemes could only become feasible by abolishing all 
distinctions in sex, and this, we apprehend, even an Act of Parliament 
will not be able to effect. 

The same principles regulate each art. Hence it is by no means 
fanciful or absurd, as many persons suppose, that music should under- 
take to illustrate an emotion, or describe an event, as in oratorios, 
operas, battle-pieces, marches, dirges, etc., although it is evident that 
narration is more legitimately within the provinces of poetry, paint- 
ing, and sculpture. Mr. Harris observes (p. 201), “Sounds in music 
closely correspond with furms and colours in materiai objects, as loud- 
ness with greatness, and perhaps with darkness; softness with small- 
ness, and with light colour.” As regards loudness corresponding with 
darkness Haydn appears to have conceived just the opposite idea. In 
his oratorio of the Creation, to convey his conception of the sudden 
blaze of light attending this sublime description, ‘And God said, let 
there be light, and there was light,” he made all the instruments join 
together in one grand crash ; so that a wag remarked, at the creation 
of light it was necessary to stop one’s ears! Our author correctly 
observes, that the arts mutually aid each other, hence that they 
should all be advanced together. We can quite understand how, from 
the infirmity of human nature, professors of the same art should be 
jealous of one another, illustrating the vulgar axiom that “two of a 
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trade never agree;” but it is a special proof of a narrow and sordid 
spirit, for a proficient in one art to be jealous of a proficient in 
another! We have heard with pain, a sculptor depreciate painting. 
This is not only a fault in morals but in art, which is actually bene- 
fited by a generous rivalry of all its branches. So intimately are 
these connected, that it is impossible to depress one, without, in some 
degree, injuring a//. Mr. Harris shows that “corresponding causes 
regulate the prosperity and decline of each;” and that excessive 
patronage of any one art, to the neglect of the others, is, in the end, 
injurious to all, including that which for a time seemed to profit from 
this circumstance. “So,” he adds, “excessive luxury, though for a 
period it may occasion patronage to the music or the drama, must in 
the end debase the whole character of art of each kind, and involve 
in the common ruin, even the very pursuit which alone appeared to 
be deriving advantage” (p. 211). To borrow an illustration from 
every-day life, it is not good either for a human being or for an art to 
be coddled. 

In Chapter vu, our author divides the leading principles of art into 
two distinct kinds: those by which objects are delineated or described, 
so as to represent them efficiently, adequately, forcibly ; and those by 
which objects or subjects are treated, so as to affect the mind with 
various exalted and refined emotions and excitements corresponding 
with their own nature. The former he terms the principles of Delin- 
eation, the latter the principles of the Picturesque, and to each he 
devotes a chapter. He observes (p. 247): “The real, true, and 
highest object of painting, and, indeed, of art in general, is not so 
much to imitate, as to interpret; not so much to reflect, as to teach 
us how to view, nature.” And at p. 35, vol. ii, this truth is enunci- 
ated: “Few persons have even the capacity to observe nature, and to 
see her as she really is; the blaze of glory which encompasses her face 
veils it from all vulgar gaze; and even of those who are permitted to 
view her, but a very small number are qualified to record what 
they see and feel.” It may indeed be said, that the artist alone (using 
the word in its most catholic sense) has the true and full use of 
his eyes; that he alone reads in the book of nature, sympathises with 
her changing moods, and penetrates her mysteries. But although the’ 
artist may look down with pity upon the mere man of the world, he 
cannot afford to despise a knowledge of human nature, and general 
information, beyond his own professional pursuits. Mr. Harris truly 
observes (p. 254): “An artist should be acquainted with nature, not 
only as regards copying her forms and manner, but should have a 
knowledge of her practical operations; should be a man of science, of 
general information, and of the world; should have experience of life 
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and society, as well as of art, if he aspires to paint man; indeed, of 
all the branches of nature which it is most important for an artist to 
observe and represent closely, human nature stands preeminent.” 
We quite agree with Mr. Harris, that “the Elgin marbles are in 
sculpture what Homer is in poetry,” (p. 258), and that “Dress is to 
the human form what verdure is to the landscape.” (p. 261). 

In Chapter vit we have the “ Deduction of the Principles of the 
Picturesque.” In continuation of his position that the germ of each 
and every art is found in the soul, our author observes that all the 
efforts of the mind of this class result finally in the excitement of it 
in four principal, distinct, and independent modes, classified as the 
sentiments of grandeur, beauty, pathos, and satire or ridicule. The 
chapter is occupied with an analysis of thuse principles. He enume- 
rates the main essential elements of grandeur as: 1, dignity; 2, 
magnitude ; 3, multitude; 4, strength ; 5, boldness ; 6, darkness ; 7, 
irregularity ; 8, simplicity ; 9, motion. (P. 268.) From the illus- 
trations, we select the following (p. 277) : 

“The most perfectly grand spectacle which it will ever be per- 
mitted to human eye to behold—which has formed the theme for 
the pencil of several great painters, but which painting, or any other 
art alone, is utterly incompetent adequately to represent—will be 
the Day of Judgment, in which all the elements of grandeur will be 
combined, and all co-existent to the fullest extent. Magnitude espe- 
cially, and also multitude, must be among the elements in that scene, 
and the highest dignity will characterise its proceedings. No less than 
the whole Universe will be the space occupied by this tremendous 
occurrence. All Nature agonised and convulsed, shrieking forth at 
her approaching doom; the planets turned pallid and driven from 
their spheres ; the mountains heaving their massive heads ; the rocks 
quivering ; the earth dissolving ; the ocean foaming, boiling up from 
her mighty depths ; the roar of the elements ; and, yet more terrible 
than all these, the trumpet of the archangel and the voice of the 
Judge—must each contribute to render the scene the most sublime 
and magnificent and truly grand, which the mind of man can be 
capable of comprehending.” 

Chapter Ix, vol. ii, treats of composition in Art, which may be 
regarded as the plural of Delineation. The latter regulates the 
representation of single figures, and of the different parts and propor- 
tions of each. Composition regulates the representation of various 
separate figures and groups of figures, in a piece, and the different 
branches of it in relation to the whole. Nine sections are devoted to 
this important subject, and illustrations are given of the principles in 
each of the arts. 

Chapter x deals with “Description, Narration, and Action in Artisti- 
cal Representation.” We summarise the author’s very sensible remarks 
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on Motion (p. 30), There is no condition more important and more 
difficult to describe than that of motion, the state in which a large 
number of natural objects are constantly existent, and the ordinary 
condition under which a considerable proportion are viewed. Objects 
in motion must therefore be represented, if nature is faithfully to be 
portrayed. Poetry, music, and dramatic acting seem especially quali- 
fied for the description of motion, and are very imperfectly fitted for 
that of stationary objects. Painting, sculpture, and, more especially, 
architecture and gardening, appear wholly unadapted to represent 
motion of any kind. Impractical as it may seem, motion is repre- 
sented in painting and sculpture to some extent. 1. By such an at- 
titude of the figure as denotes action, as running or flying. 2. By 
certain adjuncts, as drapery blowing in the wind, the sea agitated by 
waves. Only motion of a moderate kind should be represented in 
painting and sculpture. We have always doubted the propriety of 
attempting to represent very rapid motion by either of these arts. 
We may paint or model a bird stationary or hovering, but a bird in 
rapid flight does not seem adapted for delineation. By depicting the 
flying bird, we actually make a stationary object of it, thus suggesting 
incongruous ideas. But if it be allowable to represent objects in rapid 
motion, they should be placed in the distance, and not highly finished 1 
in a picture. For we have not the opportunity to observe in detail / 
the plumage of the flying bird, any more than to count the nails in the é 
shoes of a galloping horse. Moreover, it seems paradoxical to observe | 








esis 


a flying bird, or a galloping horse, motionless on the canvas, when we 
know that their natural prototypes, under such conditions, wou!d pass 
too rapidly for minute inspection, and would be in a few moments 


beyond the field of vision. For these reasons, we think that in ; 
sculpture it is not good taste to represent an equestrian portrait in 
rapid motion. A trotting, prancing, or even a walking horse, does ; 
not appear suitable to the dignified repose of sculpture. Compare i 


the statue of Wellington, before the Royal Exchange, with the 
prancing statue of the warrior in Princes Street, Edinburgh,* or with 
the trotting statue of George III, in Cockspur Street. i 

The remarks on the representation of Death, Section x1, are very 
correct, and afford a fair specimen of our author’s style; but we have 
not space for a quotation. It is doubtful if sculpture supplies a more 
effective and pathetic delineation of approaching death than the cele- 


* This statue is remarkable for defects still more glaring than simple 
want of taste in the attitude. The hind legs of the horse do not corre- 
spond in their proportions with the fore-legs. While the former seem mo- 
‘delled from a hunter, the latter, from their clumsiness, appear to have been 
modelled from a cart-horse. 
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brated statue of the Dying Gladiator, the original of which (by 
Ctesilaus, in bronze) Pliny is supposed to have referred to, in these 
words :—“‘ He made a wounded man expiring (or fainting) and he 
succeeded in expressing exactly how much vitality still remained.” 
The noble lines in which Byron has described this statue, are an 
illustration of how much farther narration can be carried by poetry 
than by either of the sister arts, sculpture or painting. But if death or 
dying be difficult to represent, far more difficult must it be to depict 
adequately the returning to life. Nevertheless, the great masters of 
art have grappled successfully with this subject. Mr. Harris instances 
the raising of Lazarus by Rembrandt, and, strange to say, does not 
refer to what we hold to be the far superior picture of the same sub- 
ject, in our National Gallery by Sebastian del Piombo. The Lazarus 
of Rembrandt is, indeed, a masterpiece of light and shade; but the 
principal figure is defective, and the grouping scattered. It has been 
observed that Lazarus looks more like an invalid in a bath than the 
man for whom “Jesus” had “wept,” coming forth from one of the 
cave-like tombs of Bethany. Haydon’s conception of Lazarus was 
more noble. But of the Lazarus of Sebastian, Charles Lamb has truly 
observed: “The world has nothing to show of the preternatural in 
painting transcending the figure of Lazarus bursting his grave clothes. 
It seems a thing between two beings. A ghastly horror of itself 
struggles with newly-apprehending gratitude at second life bestowed. 
It cannot forget that it was a ghost. It has hardly felt that it is a 
body. It has to tell of the world of spirits. Was it from a feeling 
that the crowd of half-impassioned bystanders, and the still more ir- 
relevant herd of passers-by at a distance, who have not heard, or but 
faintly have been told, of the passing miracle, admirable as they are 
in design or hue—for it is a glorified work—do not respond adequately 
to the action—that the single figure of the Lazarus has been attributed 
to Michael Angelo, and the mighty Sebastian unfairly robbed of the 
fame of the greater half of the interest?” 

Chapter x1 deals with Character and Emotion in Artistical Repre- 
sentation. The pre-eminence is rightly given to the representation of 
human nature. The aim of a great painter or sculptor will be not 
only to represent the outward form and countenance of the man, but 
to afford an idea of his inward character. Outward delineation is 
but a means to an end. Hence, to portray mankind properly, the 
artist must understand human nature thoroughly. Modern artists 
are deficient in the expression of individuality and character. Much 
time, attention, and study, are devoted to the anatomy of limbs and 
figures, but little pains are taken to observe and delineate correctly 
the anatomy of the face, and variety of character and expression 
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manifested through the features, which display the working of the 
soul, the portrayal of which is the noblest and highest attainment of 
art (p. 68). “The highest prerogative of the artist is the one which 
resembles that of the Divinity himself, the power of giving life to his 
productions ” (p. 71). Modern artists being limited in the exhibition 
of the naked figure, which afforded the ancients such scope for the 
display of skill, and being less aided by drapery, should rely more ex- 
clusively on expression and character (p. 73). Mr. Harris thinks the 
surest and most efficient mode of representing correctly the intellectual 
and moral character of anyone, is to first sketch from nature a head 
generally suitable for the individual, and then to adapt as exactly as 
possible, one by one, the different features according to the character 
intended, from the assortment of those classified for this purpose, as 
contained in the proposal in a subsequent section. 

Turning to the indicated Section 8, p. 89, we find that character, 
as manifested by the face, depends on two principles: 1, the form of 
each particular feature ; 2, the action and operation of those several 
features. Why should not the specific individual character which 
attaches to each single conformation of feature be analysed and ar- 
ranged? Such a classification, he thinks, might be effected, as per- 
fect and ample as that of colours in painting, or different styles of 
rhyme and metre in poetry. In the portrayal of the passions and 
feelings, this has been attained by Le Brun. In character, it has 
been attempted by Lavater, who, in his Physiognomy, evinces the 
practicability of such a plan, which would form a complete artistical 
grammar for the painter of human nature. Hogarth, the most ori- 
ginal of British painters, appears to have reduced this theory to prac- 
tice so far as his own works were concerned. The following is a 
truth which portrait-painters should lay to heart. “ A knowledge of 
physiognomy is, in reality, as essential to a painter as a knowledge 
of anatomy. Physiognomy is, indeed, the anatomy of the features, 
which express the character and emotions of the soul.” (p. 92). 

Chapter xm deals with “Imagination and Invention in Artistical 
Representation.” Our author explains the nature and extent of the 
originative powers, and shows that the mind has no faculty to call 
into being anything beyond its own experience, and that the capacity 
of origination consists in nothing more than the power of compound- 
ing different ideas belonging to various objects, so as to form a new 
one, as in the ideas of a centaur, a dragon, a sphinx, etc. (p. 124). 
‘Thus, in the case of Deity, of whose form or appearance we know 
nothing, we are unable to give any description of Him that we can 
consider in any way just or adequate ; all that has been attempted 
here has been effected by borrowing and combining ideas of other 
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beings with which we are acquainted, so as to constitute one which 
was deemed to be, so far as we could conjecture, representative of 
Him.” The elements of origination are defined as: 1, the idea of 
obscurity ; 2, that of the possession of power ; 3, that of the posses- 
sion of energy ; 4, that of novelty ; 5, that of the possession of vast- 
ness ; 6, that of supernaturality ; 7, that of dignity ; 8, that of the 
possession of the quality of noxiousness ; 9, that of the possession of 
the quality of divineness. Section 9 contains some very interesting 
remarks on the Supernatural in Landscape and in Colour. It is dif- 
ficult to say whether painters or poets have turned to most account 
the effects of moonlight and their soothing influence on the mind. 
Amongst artistic examples of imaginative efforts, the author gives an 
elaborate description of Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judgment”, in the 
Sistine Chapel at Rome—perhaps, the most extraordinary and finest 
picture in the whole world. When will the splendour of art return 
to the naked walls of our churches? When we reckon the glorious 
roll of eminent men in art and science which Great Britain and Ire- 
land have produced, why should we doubt the capacity of our race 
to develope a genius equally gifted with the Florentine? But while 
the doors of Catholic churches would open to admit the paintings of 
a Martin, those of Protestant churches would remain firmly closed 
against the productions of a Raphael and a Michael Angelo! The 
taste and reverence of Mr. Harris are both displayed in the many 
illustrations which he takes from Scripture. Thus, in “ Celestial 
Comparisons and Descriptions”, he quotes from Revelation the sub- 
lime description of the Last Judgment, which we have actually heard 
a self-sufficient Atheist lecturer hold up to the ridicule of his audience! 
“ By every true lover of poetry, and every admirer of imaginative 
effort of the most exalted kind, this glorious and sublime masterpiece 
of inspired narration cannot but be studied with rapture” (p. 186). 
The concluding two chapters contain a retrospect of British Art 
and its Prospects. There is an interesting account of the origin and 
growth of the arts. In 1350 were commenced the pictures and de- 
signs in St. Stephen’s Chapel ; and it is curious to see in all the ac- 
counts, observes Haydon, the continual allusions to oil-painting. 
Illustration of missals and books of chivalry was a favourite pursuit 
among the higher classes and the monks. Some of these perform- 
ances were very beautifully executed, with brilliant colours. During 
the reign of Henry III, foreign artists were employed for the embel- 
lishment of our cathedrals and churches. In the fifteenth century, a 
famous painting was executed in the cloisters of St. Paul’s, which is 
supposed to have furnished the prototype of Holbein’s celebrated de- 
sign, “‘ The Dance of Death.” Painting, but especially portrait paint- 
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ing, rose during the reign of Henry VIII. Holbein, Rubens, Van- 
dyke, and other illustrious foreigners, assisted to inspire a taste for 
the pictorial art. Raphael’s Cartoons were purchased by Charles I. 
Sir James Thornhill, who painted the cupola’ of St. Paul’s, was the 
first English artist worthy of being classed as a historical painter. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds was the first founder of the British school of 
painting. In a comparison between Landseer and Sneyders, Mr. 
Harris thinks that, though both are admirable in depicting animal 
character and feeling, the expression of the British painter is generally 
passive, while that of the Flemish artist is, in most cases, intensely 
active. An illustration of this is found in the fine Sneyders recently 
exhibited at the Royal Academy. It may be added also that Sneyders 
is the most natural colourist. 

In landscape, oil and water-colour, and in portrait, the English 
excel the Continental artists of the present day, though falling far 
below the portrait-painters—Vandykes, Knellers, Lelys, and Rey- 
noldses, of former ages. He thinks that Turner excelled in mechani- 
cal rather than in mental efforts. His skill was displayed especially 
in prismatic effects, and on this his reputation will rest. He is far 
inferior generally, and in their highest qualities, to either Claude, Sal- 
vator Rosa, Wilson, or Gainsborough. He is superior to Martin in 
mechanical skill, although far inferior in imagination and mental 
power, and also in perspective effect. “The science of photography,” 
Mr. Harris justly remarks, “has greatly aided in the copying of paint- 
ings and statues, as also the obtaining correct and literal portraits of 
living characters.” Still “ Photography presents to us not the soul- 
gifted man, but the form only, void of vitality and of soul. It brings 
before you only the ghost of nature. Phantom-like it is pale, stiff, 
cold and colourless, destitute of blood in the veins, fire in the eyes, 
or glow in the cheeks; a dreary contrast, not only to the living man 
himself but to the almost animate representation of a Vandyke, a 
Reynolds, and a Lawrence” (p. 204). 

In the time of the Saxons, our churches were adorned with carving 
and statues, rude and uncouth generally ; yet Haydon informs us that 
in Edward the Confessor’s reign, there were executed bas-reliefs as 
good as anything done at that time in Europe. They even attempted 
representations of the Last Judgment. Some of the monumental 
effigies, as early as the thirteenth century, had sufficient merit to 
excite the admiration of Flaxman, the greatest of our sculptors, whose 
genius was mainly confined to designing, instead of being permitted to 
expand itself in marble. From what he was, we may imagine what he 
might have been, had he received proper patronage from State, Church, or 
Aristocracy. Mr. Harris thinks that “the purest and fairest samples 
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of genuine eloquence are to be found, not in the speeches of our 
patriots, nor in sermons of our celebrated preachers, but in the pages 
of our philosophical and critical writers—our Addisons, Johnsons, and 
Macaulays. The study has here eclipsed the senate” (p. 210). What 
a progress in architecture, from the temples of our British ancestors at 
Stonehenge and Avebury, to the various cathedrals which testify alike 
to the piety and taste of those who reared them; to Westminster 
Abbey, and St. Paul’s, which our author declares to be, “in its exte- 
rior at least, far more classical and picturesque than St. Peter’s at 
Rome ”(p. 213)! ‘Among the ancients,” observes Mr. Harris, “man- 
ual dexterity was made subservient to expressing the noblest ideas of 
which the mind is capable, and calling forth the loftiest emotions of 
the soul, and was regarded only as a means to this great end. With 
the moderns, manual dexterity is the very end itself aimed at, and 
nothing higher than, or beyond this, appears to enter the mind of 
many an artist, or if it does, the ideas are so poor that they are 
utterly lost sight of in the care and attention bestowed on the manual 
excellence aimed at in the performance,” (p. 218). Hence the main 
and leading characteristic of art in our day is that of an insipid cor- 
rectness. Mediocrity is the prevailing state of art at the present 
period (219). In music and architecture to what single grand original 
performance can we appeal? (p. 221). 

Since the disappearance of Garrick, Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Macready, 
dramatic acting has declined into insipid mediocrity. ‘Here, as in 
painting and poetry, we excel only in the representation of domestic 
every-day life. The grand, the sublime, and even the tragic, appear 
to be quite beyond our sphere.” (p. 221). ‘Costume possesses 
neither the grandeur nor dignity of the martial habit of the ruder 
middle ages, nor the splendid magnificence and real beauty of earlier 
periods in our history. Originality is lost in neatness, genius is di- 
rected only to the promotion of tinsel and tawdry.” (p. 222.) It is 
refreshing to know that in one art at least, Gardening, England has 
not only reached a high degree of perfection, but excels all other 
countries, not merely in Europe but throughout the world, in the 
tasteful manner in which ornamental grounds are disposed, not 
gardens alone, but parks and pleasure grounds, etc. We doubt, how- 
ever, whether gardening has not been carried to a greater perfection 
in China where it ranks high as a national art, and where 
those employed in this pursuit are men of extensive information, and 
rank among the followers of an intellectual profession. (p. 249). 
Our author concludes his retrospect of British Art by considering the 
counteracting influences affecting art, and deals with three reasons 


assigned for our inferiority to the ancients. 1. That our climate does 
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not favour out-of-door life. 2. That it is unsuitable for the develop- 
ment of national genius. 3. That art and religion are not inti- 
mately blended together in this country. (p. 223). Art has been 
largely influenced by the strong and decided material bias of the 
age, which induces us to regard with indifference whatever is intel- 
lectual, imaginative and unseen, and to value only what is real, 
apparent, gross, and visible. (p. 225). We hope and believe that 
the dawn of a better day is at hand; for we are convinced that 
materialism and atheism are utterly opposed to the progress of the 
arts. 

Mr. Harris observes (p. 236), “The incapacity of our artists to 
produce great works of real intellectual merit, was sometime ago 
fairly tested by the exhibition of the cartoons in Westminster Hall ; 
liberal prizes having been offered by Government for the best designs 
in historical and imaginative composition. The general defect of the 
English school was peculiarly visible in these performances as regards 
want of expression, and character, and feeling which they displayed, 
while in each, the drawing and grouping were scrupulously correct.” 
Want of adequate patronage is the chief cause of the backward condi- 
tion of art, especially painting and sculpture, where portraiture only is 
encouraged, not from love of art, but because it ministers to social and 
domestic feelings, and gratifies family and personal vanity (p. 238). 
We have been called a nation of shopkeepers, and the mercantile 
spirit of the nation seems to pervade all ranks and classes. The 
purchase of works of art is looked upon as a mere pecuniary adven- 
ture. They are selected as an investment ; it is not works of merit, 
but works of value, that are sought. The works of living artists are 
disregarded, because they have not reached their ultimate sterling 
market value; in favour of those of the old masters, which have 
a specific value, and whose worth depends, not on their intrinsic 
merit, but on their genuineness. But the most extensive and direct 
cause of want of patronage, Mr. Harris thinks to be the poverty of 
the nation, occasioned by our immense national debt and the many 
taxes to which we are in consequence subjected (p. 239). “It is 
surely chilling to art that, while every other profession brings to its 
followers comfort and competence, the artist starves ; the higher his 
genius the lighter will be his purse, as fewer will appreciate his merits. 
Not unfrequently, when they are discovered, death has placed him be- 
yond the reach of reward.” 

The defective education of our artists is another cause of the 
deficiency in intellectual merit of the works produced, especially of 
that defect characterised by Lamb in his admirable essay, entitled 
** Barrenness of the Imaginative Faculty in the Productions of Modern 
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Art.” It is of course impossible that noble and sublime compositions 
should be produced by those who are destitute of noble and sublime 
conceptions (p. 248). It is, however, but justice that the public 
at large should bear their share of blame, as the defect arises from 
the neglect which the arts experience as a branch of polite education. 
Mr. Harris thinks that “a national gallery of really good copies from 
the originals by artists of eminence, of all the most renowned paint- 
ings, with a corresponding collection of genuine casts from the most 
celebrated statues, would constitute a most valuable school not only 
for artists, but for the people at large,” as “good copies of great 
works are far preferable to undoubted originals by second-rate masters” 
(p. 253). Mr. Harris likewise suggests a sort of partnership in the 
production of works of art. He thinks the conception of a grand 
artistical composition may be effected by one person, specially gifted 
for that purpose, but not possessed of the ability to embody his 
ideas on canvas; while another person not gifted with the origina- 
ting or creative power, might embody on canvas such ideas after 
they had been intelligently expressed. By this means, the poet and 
the painter would mutually avail themselves of the special gifts of 
each ; the former supplying as it were the sowl, the latter, the body 
of the composition. To designs thus produced, Mr. Harris would 
give the general name of Graphopneumata, or spirits or souls of 
pictures, ypadiv wvevpata (p. 259). He further informs us that 
Chantrey’s monumental work, the Sleeping children in Lichfield 
Cathedral, was suggested and designed upon the principle here pro- 
pounded. It may be said indeed, that such Graphopneumata already 
exist, in the finest poetical and prose compositions of our great writers, 
from which the author has copiously enriched his pages by well 
selected quotations. Take as an example, the splendid description 
of a clear moon-light night from Homer (p. 134), and the minute 
and touching picture painted by Sterne of “The Captive,” which 
could not fail to inspire a painter possessed of a moderate share of 
feeling and imagination. Mr. Harris includes Sterne, Burke, and 
Macaulay among the great writers, who, if they had followed paint- 
ing as a pursuit, would have produced sublime and astonishing 
masterpieces, independent of any deficiency in mechanical execution 
under which they might have laboured (p. 261). 

In reference to the establishment of a tribunal of Fine Taste, he 
observes: “It might be fairly urged that the Royal Academy is the 
fittest body, and indeed eminently qualified to constitute the tribunal 
in question. But it appears in many respects desirable that others 
besides artists, such as poets, critics, scholars, and men of letters 
should be combined in this jurisdiction ; in addition to which it may 
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be observed that the performances of artists, of members of the 
Royal Academy, frequently require the free and independent criticism 
and correction of such a tribunal.” (!) The proposal for professorships 
of art, “in each of our principal universities, with stipends suitable to, 
and corresponding with the importance of their duties, and adequate 
to ensure the services of really efficient men,” derives special signifi- 
cance and support from the course of lectures now being delivered 
by Professor Ruskin. It would be interesting to inquire of the 
numerous “Bachelors and Masters of Arts,” sent forth from our 
universities, how many arts each has severally learned there, either 
in theory or practice? We take the opportunity of this mild and 
courteous notice of the Royal Academy (remarkable also as being the 
only notice in a book on Art containing more than 600 pages), to close 
our Review ; with the hope that the reader will be induced to make 
a direct acquaintance with Mr. Harris’s interesting and instructive 
essay on “The Theory of the Arts.” 


J. MoGricor ALLAN. 





THE BOOK OF NATURE AND THE BOOK OF MAN.* 





Can a book, written on an old subject, lay claim to originality? 
‘Solomon the wise” says, “‘ there is no new thing under the sun.” 
And for a thing to profess novelty is usually sufficient for it to have 
its truth called in question. This is no doubt good, and it were well 
in the present day, if the propounding of every theory of high pre- 
tentions and involving great consequences, were brought to the 
searching test of analysis and critical examination. But in the 
present day things go on so rapidly that there is scarcely time to be 
critical. 

A general principle set forth as of universal application and to be 
found everywhere and in everything moral, spiritual and material, 
must needs have been profoundly sealed up, if it remain buried to 
the present day. To say that all new discoveries are simple when 
found out is a trite remark, whose truth most persons will admit ; 
but the writer of the ** Book of Nature, and the Book of Man,” claims 


* The Book of Natwre and the Book of Man. By C. O. Groom Napier, 
F.G.S., F.A.S.L. With a Preface by the late Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
Illustrated with photographs and numerous woodcuts. John Camden 
Hotten, Piccadilly. 
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to show that this principle always has been acknowledged in frag- 
ments, in all ages and nations from the highest and most civilised 
to the lowest and most degraded. This is evidently the view of the 
subject taken by the great Chancellor Lord Brougham, who has 
written a short, but highly commendatory preface to Mr. Napier’s 
work. Lord Brougham says of him: “He is entitled to the credit of 
great originality, as the systematiser and reducer to a science of 
an idea, old as that of the Greek sages ; but which has hitherto been 
treated only in a desultory manner by poets and metaphysicians of the 
German school.” So that the man who writes in a new way on old 
and well-established truths, is perhaps as original as amy man can 
be. Truth is not new: every principle connected with man and 
nature is as old as the creation. The discoverer of principles, does 
not invent a system. If he unravels a so-called new truth he merely 
makes bare what has existed from the beginning ; and were it pos- 
sible for him to carry back his views, they—supposing them to be 
true, would but at least bring him to the fountain of truth, and the 
author of creation. Lord Brougham further says, “ The book unfolds 
a course of thought which, if I were a younger man, I should like to 
pursue carefully. Alexander von Humboldt would have been much 
interested in this work, as the style of argument reminds me of that 
which occupied his attention in the early dawn of the science of this 
century.” This remark of the Chancellor speaks to the heart of 
most of us who are advanced in life. How many things would the 
old man do, if he had to begin life again. But all old men are 
not candid enough to perceive, that young ones have found out new 
paths, which they had overlooked in their journey. 

We are great admirers of A. Von Humboldt, but we think that 
the following passage, which no doubt Lord Brougham had in his 
mind when he wrote the above preface, notwithstanding the beauty 
of its expression, and general truth of its similes, is somewhat too 
vague to be convincing to the general reader :— 


“‘ While the difference of sexes in all living beings beneficently binds 
them together in prolific union, the crude matters of inorganic nature 
are impelled by like instincts. Even in the darkness of chaos, mat- 
ter was accumulated or separated according as affinity or antagonism, 
attracted or repelled its various parts. The celestial fire follows the 
metals, the magnet, the iron; amber when rubbed attaches light 
bodies ; earth blends with earth; salt separates from the waters of 
the sea and joins its like, while the acid moisture of the stypteria 
and the fleecy salt Trichitis, love the clay of Melos. Everything 
in inanimate nature hastens to associate itself with its like. No 
earthly element (and who will dare to class light as such?) can 
therefore be found in a pure and virgin state. Everything as soon 
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as formed hastens to enter into new combinations, and nought 
save the disjoining art of man, can present in a separate state in- 
gredients which ye would vainly seek in the interior of the earth, or 
in the moving oceans of air and water. In dead inorganic matter 
absolute repose prevails, as long as the bonds of affinity remain un- 
severed, and as long as no third substance intrudes to blend itself 
with the others; but even after this disturbance, unfruitful repose 
soon again succeeds. ”* 

It appears to us, that the great writer is rather contradictory, in 
saying this, “In dead, inorganic matter absolute repose prevails ;” 
for he is thus supposing a state of things which never occurs ; as in 
the present fabric, rest from change never takes place. In dead, as 
in living matter, the action and reaction of forms and substances 
on each other is unceasing. We think the author of the Book of 
Nature has well expressed this in these words (p. 345): 

**Man’s fall was typified from the earliest creation of matter, from 
the time when the “ Elements began to move.” Their disintegration, 
to take part in higher combinations, typified his fall and progress. 
The creation of the lowest plants and animals, constructed of these 
elements and their continued existence, involved disintegration :— 
The lower forms must feed the higher. The lowest plants and the 
lowest animals died to feed the higher ; the highest plants and the 
highest animals died to supply food and satisfy the wants of man. 
His body dies that his spirit may attain a higher rank; it decays, 
that out of its ashes may spring a man of a higher order. Thus 
death began as soon as life. It was as necessary to the maintenance 
of life as of progress. Lower races pass away that higher may suc- 
ceed, even of Man’s imperial family.” 

We have frequently heard it remarked that children are great 
physiognomists, and we believe it to be often the case. Children are 
generally more or less lovers of nature, of flowers, of animals, and 
of children younger than themselves. This is before they have re- 
ceived artificial training, and it proves that these feelings or instincts 
are natural, 7.e., born with them ; and it is not until education and 
example have produced their effects that this love of nature and 
physiognomy wears off, as to a certain extent it does in most cases. 
The author of the Book of Nature and Man, says (p. 2): 

“* Man has always been a physiognomist, that is to say an inter- 
preter of signs. Some branches of knowledge are studied almost 
entirely physiognomically—as geology, founded on the crust of the 
earth, and yet pointing down to the invisible interior. The classifi- 
sation of man on a philological basis is mainly physiognomical, as its 
elements are arranged in accordance with signs possessing a resem- 
blance, themselves pointing to processes of mind of similar origin.” 





* « Vital Force’, in Humboldt’s Views of Nature, p. 383. 
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It is often said we should not judge by appearances. This we be- 
lieve to be a fallacy ; for the fact is every one does judge by “ap- 
pearances,” or what they see. It is true, man does not stop at the 
mere outside, he reasons further, but he chiefly does so from what 
he sees. 

We think the observations on head forms in the introduction to 
this work, entitled to the consideration of every anthropologist, whe- 
ther he be a phrenologist or an opposer of that science. Mr. Napier 
divides the head-forms into round, long and narrow oval, wedge- 
shaped, square, wide, long and short prognathous and pyramidal. It 
is astonishing how much more persons feel than they reason about 
faces and forms ; almost everybody has a little theory of his own on 
the subject, not acknowledged or talked about, but a kind of in- 
stinctive way of settling his feelings and opinions, of people ; and 
not merely the men, but even the dogs and horses he comes in con- 
tact with. What is this but the physiognomical sensation? It is 
often remarkably developed in negroes, and is stronger in most other 
nations than in Englishmen. The remarks of our writer on the 
round-headed Mongols are curious (p. 3), and if he be correct meta- 
physics and physics singularly join hands. The “ round-oval” is cer- 
tainly very conspicuous in men of talent, and is confessedly chosen 
by painters and sculptors to show forth manly beauty and intellect. 

The chapters on Geography and Ethnology contain a mass of con- 
densed information in a wonderfully small space. But while the 
writer gives a summary of so much in a few pages, his main object, 
as throughout the work, is to display the harmony in nature, and 
its harmony with man the “ Microcosm.” It would be injustice to 
him not to remember that he deals in general principles ; so-called 
exceptions may occur to many persons ; but these prove nothing ad- 
versely to the above theories. Strictly speaking there is no exception 
to a rule, all things being equal, but how seldom is this so. That 
nations as a whole occupy countries best suited to their moral and 
physical constitution, is we think indisputable. The remark on the 
harmony between the characters of mountaineers and their country, 
as between flat countries and their inhabitants, is well illustrated in 
the following passages (p. 18) : 

“The inhabitants of mountainous regions are usually considered 
to be distinguished by loftiness of spirit and love of freedom. Pure 
mountain air may have somewhat to do with cherishing this feeling, 
and scenery of a grand character, abounding in rugged precipices 
and deep defiles, may have somewhat to do with kindling into flame 
an enthusiasm which already exists. But it is an independent spirit 
which prompts a nation ; it is a self-reliant spirit which leads to 
these lofty regions, where loftiness may commune with loftiness, and 
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a towering spirit with a ‘ towering height.’ The inhabitants of moun- 
tains may sometimes envy those of the valleys, where the sun shines 
so long, and in the days of prosperity, descend to eat the fruit of 
the citron, the olive or the vine ; but adversity they feel to be more 
in harmony with the desolate crag. 

“In flat countries lying at a low level, the inhabitants are mostly 
dull and heavy. They may be industrious, as in Holland, where 
the stimulus of the wants of an increasing population first led to 
the subjugation of the sea—a conflict which they have successfully 
maintained for centuries. They gaze on its ‘ mountain billows,’ which 
are the only mountains they commonly behold ; and which are ready 
with an avalanche of foam to take advantage of any defect in their 
‘much vaunted bulwarks,’ glory over any flaw in their outworks, and 
engulf in the seething German Ocean centuries of labour.” 

The remarks in this work on the analogy between the course of 
rivers in many oeuntries, and the stream of emigration by men from 
them, are we think very striking. The writer says: “ The rivers of 
Europe and Asia flow in different directions towards oceans and seas, 
which may be taken to signify, to a great extent, the direction fol- 
lowed by human emigrants from the different countries. The longest 
portion of the rivers in Great Britain, Germany and France, flow 
towards the Atlantic or the German Ocean connected therewith. In 
harmony with this, the flow of population from these countries, is 
mostly across the Atlantic.” And further on of the rivers of America 
he says, “The sea is the medium of communication between the 
countries ; the productions of one flow down its rivers and are ex- 
changed for those of the other. The larger size of American rivers, 
points to active vegetation, and to the export on a large scale of the 
productions of the vegetable kingdom. The portions of America which 
yield the most valuable minerals, are more deficient in inland navi- 
gation, than those which yield timber, and raw vegetable products. 
The abundance of water, although the one means of producing this 
fertility, yet has a further significance. The metals and minerals 
are meant to be conveyed on roads of their own material.” 

Mr. Napier sees a very decided analogy between the mineral pro- 
ducts of our own country and the character of its inhabitants, espe- 
cially in the north (p. 60). 

“The minerals of Great Britian illustrate national character in an 
eminent degree. Coal is one of our most important minerals, and 
is more abundantly found in the British Isles than in any part of the 
world of equal extent. This coal is a type of condensed energy such 
as the Teutons displayed ; and which is more manifested, singularly 
enough, in the coal producing districts of Great Britain, where the 
population have often coal-black hair, as in South Wales, Northum- 
berland, and Durham. They are more energetic than in the Southern 
and Eastern regions, which produce no coal. Coal is a coarse, dirty 
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mineral, but it contributes to diffuse a genial warmth throughout 
every district of the country. The colliers are generally admitted 
to be a coarse and somewhat gross section of the community, but 
those who visit them in their humble homes are likely to have ‘a 
warm reception.’ It is sometimes said that the bulk of British energy 
is ‘Northern ; and it must be admitted that energy and self-reliance 
are more common in the North and central districts of England, than 
further South. But with this great power, there is much ‘flame,’ 
‘flash,’ and ‘smoke,’ typified in a ‘sea coal fire, as contrasted with a 
charcoal fire, which can be obtained from local material in almost any 
place. This flame is clearer and hotter than that of the coal, and 
is much purer and more refined. It burns with little noise, flare, or 
smoke. ‘This is typical of the Southern man of energy, who is much 
more refined than his Northern congener. 

“Tron and coal, so necessary to each other, are generally found in 
close proximity. The iron may here represent the physical sur- 
roundings of a nation, while the coal represents the nation itself. 
The Teutons are the principal workers in coal and iron throughout 
the world. Wherever they go they turn up coal, be it Australia, 
America, New Zealand or Borneo. The ‘ charcoal iron’ is the purest 
in quality, and being mainly made in Sweden, may typify the Scandi- 
navian element amongst the ethnic forces of Europe ; while the iron 
made with mineral coal typifies a coarser Saxon element. 

“The cast iron so largely prepared from the clay ironstone, exactly 
answers to the ‘iron and clay’ of Nebuchadnezzar’s image, which we 
shall dwell upon in our ‘Chymistry of the Mind. It is from this iron 
and clay that the main greatness of the Teutons is derived. Gervinus 
is also right when he thinks that the toes ‘ part of iron and part of 
clay,’ represent the Romanic and Teutonic nationalities, in the locwm 
tenens of the Roman empire. The iron clearly represents centralised 
power, while the clay represents oligarchism ; and is by some thought 
to be a type of democracy. Such might be as true at one age of the 
world, as the other might have been at a former period. The yield 
of metallic ores in Britain is vast indeed. A large portion of the 
metal of the world is turned out of our soil; a very large proportion 
of the tin of commerce is British ; a goodly amount of copper, zinc, 
lead and the less abundant metals. Also a considerable portion of 
silver and a little gold accompany the lead ores of Britain.” 

And he says, we think very truly, that “‘ we are industrious rather 
than thrifty as a nation. Were our thrift equal to our energy and 
industry, we might absorb much more wealth than we do, and keep 
the whole world in leading strings or chains wrought out of our own 
metals,” And, writing of our pottery, he says: “The civilisation of 
Great Britain may be read in its jugs and basins, from the period of 
the Celtic unbaked ware to the modern productions of a Wedgewood 
and a Minton—a compass, the points of which connect ancient and 
modern history.” 

A rapid bird’s-eye view is given over the great countries of the 
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world, with interesting records of the fauna and flora of each, well 
contrasting them with each other, and showing the harmony of all 
with the human inhabitants. Lastly, a few observations are made 
on India and the Indo-Chinese nations, which, as speaking for them- 
selves best, we here quote. 


“India is the richest in natural resources of any country of Asia, 
and might well be independent of all for necessaries and luxuries. 
The precious metals are not so abundantly found in India as in some 
countries less rich in organic life. Hence the tendency of them to 
gravitate towards the peninsula of Hindostan ; while the lighter 
spices and manufactures of Hindostan rush back to fill the vacuum. 
India is protected on the north by chains of mountains, and on the 
west by deserts ; while on the east the comparatively inert and unen- 
terprising Indo-Chinese races act as a sand-bag, to break the force 
of any great incursions, from the east, of hardier or more warlike 
nations.” 

In the preface, Lord Brougham says, “Man is undoubtedly the 
Microcosm”; and he specially commends the eloquent way in which 
the author of the Book of Nature and Man has treated the chapters 
on Botany, Zoology, Geography, and Geology. Plants are taken up 
from the lowest and most insignificant weed, to the highest and 
grandest of our forest trees. They are each and all compared with 
Man in his various classes of life, now in one nationality, then in 
another: the object being to demonstrate the unity of Man and his 
various qualities, whether in the more ignorant savage of Australia 
or Africa or in the highly civilised European. 

It is not a new idea to see in lofty majestic trees a type of nations 
or their kings. We quote here the passage on the oak from the Book 
of Nature. 

“The oak (Quercus pedunculata and Q. sessiliflora), our national 
tree, is an emblem of British stout-heartedness and of the British 
constitution, which, like the tree, has continued longer than most of 
its fellows. Trees are emblems of nations. The yew, the oldest of 
European trees, represents the antiquity of the Celtic nations of 
Europe, which is of the date of two thousand years and upwards— 
the very age the yew tree attains. The oak, among the Romans, was 
sacred to Jupiter, and being the most famous of the indigenous trees 
of Europe, let us for a moment consider it as a type of the Roman 
Empire. 

“That sweet voice of the grove, the nightingale, builds its nest at 
the roots of oak trees with oak leaves, and its song rises on the sup- 
pressed breeze to heaven like the flight of the rapt soul. The purple 
emperor (A patura iris) rules the insects of the oak, and is Cesar’s 
emblem. He eats many of the oak leaves ; but still the prestige of 
his name, and the gorgeous lustre of his plumes, cause the greatest 
admiration for him. The oak-gall is occasioned by the puncture of 
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a little hymenopterous insect. It is an excrescence, yet most useful 
to society. What can be more bitter than gall or than the anger of 
a Gaul? The irruption of the Gauls on the Roman Oak marred the 
beauty of the tree, while it added to its utility. Without galls there 
would be no ink, and no satires ‘ dipped in gall’ could be written. 

“Tannin, one of the most important contents of these excrescences, 
is astringent—the most powerful in general use having a binding in- 
fluence on the body of man. This the great nation of Gauls exer- 
cises in Europe. And why? Because their astringency causes them 
to be dreaded. It is a matter of fact, that the strongest astringents 
have sometimes a contrary effect in very large doses. They bind more 
tightly than the frame can bear, so it gives way with an explosion. 
The little cynip that occasions these galls illustrates the development 
of the Empire of the Franks. 

* Cradled in obscurity, 
When developed to maturity, 
Flies forth to colonise.’ 

“The oak-apple, so much sought for in May, to commemorate the 
residence of Charles the Second in the oak, may illustrate British 
progress and colonisation. Bees place their stores of wax and honey 
in the hollow oak, whose hard walls preserve them from the spoiler, 
just as the ‘wooden walls’ of England throw their strong shields 
around her commercial and peaceful industries. The oak has other 
insect residents. There is the purple hair streak (Zhecla quercus) 
amongst the butterflies, which, by its hues, reminds us of the emperor ; 
and it is an emperor in a small way, being difficult to catch or subdue. 
If the purple emperor was a type of Cvesar, so this little hair streak 
is that of the imitators of Caesar who resided in the Roman empire. 
Such were Charlemagne, Charles V, Napoleon I. 

“The young leaves of the oak are of an exquisite pink-brown 
colour, reminding us of the tint of new-born babes. As the leaves 
expand, they go through the light virgin tints of youth, deepen into 
the strong green of maturity, the olive of middle life, and the brown 
of decay. Those plants which shed their leaves, from Homer’s days 
to our time, have been the type of rejuvenescence. The common 
acorns were the food of the ancient Britons, and those of some species 
are almost equal to chesnuts in flavour. They are protected by deli- 
cate cups, which make them among the most beautiful and finished 
seeds in nature. There is about them a simple beauty, a rustic ele- 
gance, which surpasses the most brilliant tints unaccompanied by an 
elegant form. 

“The oak tree confers great benefits on mer. It exercises, as he 
contemplates it, so many faculties of his mind, and supplies many 
wants. Its bark tans his leather ; its galls are necessary for his ink ; 
its timber is the ‘ prop of his house’, and it supports the roof ‘ vocal 
with his Maker’s praise.’ With the oak he grooves the waves, and 
ventures on the treacherous sea ; and he sleeps in an oak coffin. 

“The acorn-cup, full and overflowing, sums up the oak’s utility.” 


We think some of our anthropological friends will agree with Mr. 
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Napier’s remarks on the Negro, which he indulges in as connected 
with the sugar-cane. He says(p.109): 


“The sugar-cane was first planted in Hispaniola in 1506 ; and soon 
the great profit derived from its culture made it the principal occupa- 
tion of the European colonists. If the Spaniards conveyed it to Mexico, 
the Portuguese did the same to Brazil ; and the cane wandered, as the 
walking stick of civilisation, over the West Indian islands. 

“The preparation of sugar involved the expenditure of a great 
amount of labour, which, in intertropical latitudes, Europeans felt 
unsuited to their constitutions. The aborigines melted away under 
the cruelties and new mode of life forced upon them by their European 
masters. But the desire for sugar did not dissolve in the minds of 
luxurious Europeans, who were only stimulated to offer in return for it 
their choicest industrial products. 

“Negroes in the Canaries and other islands of the African coast 
were found to answer so well as labourers that, in due time, they 
were removed to the western world. Their docility, strength, and 
good-natured fecundity, rendered them the true rough labourers of 
the tropics. Avarice, uninfluenced by feelings of humanity, caused 
their removal in a forcible and cruel manner, and their retention in 
slavery, at first little better than was their frequent lot in their own 
country. 

“A nation was said to dwell securely when it ‘dwelt under its 
own vine and under its own fig tree.’ These are wholesome fruits. 
The Negroes of Western Africa dwell under poisonous euphorbias in- 
stead of vines, and under baobabs instead of fig trees. It has been 
frequently said that the Negroes brought to the West Indies were 
snatched from peace and plenty, independence, and the dignity of free 
men, to be ground under the iron heel of masters, in whom sentiment 
would fain see a greater savage than in any African chief. But if we 
look matters in their true light, we must see that the condition of 
the negroes, at the worst periods of servitude in European colonies, 
was an improvement on native life in Guinea, under unrestrained can- 
nibalism, fetichism, and wholesale slaughter. 

“The negroes, besides having been isolated for many ages from 
superior races, are inferior as a raw material. Had this material been 
better and the manufacturers of a higher moral caste, more might 
have been done. But ‘no amount of washing can make a black man 
white.’ Europeans wanted sugar, and, like ‘truly practical men’, did 
not inquire how it was obtained, although a few afflicted with ‘ Maw- 
wormism’-—that dyspepsia of the mind—turned sour at sugar because 
it was dark, and so it had to be refined for their use.” 


After the chapters on Plants, the lower forms of life are taken up, 
including insects. Here also types are drawn between nations and 
even the most degraded species of animal life ; for the Hydras are 
compared with the Jews and the Actinia with the Teutons. 


‘Some nations possess a Hydra-like tenacity of life ; they may be 
cut in every possible manner, and yet each section forms the nucleus 





















































THE BOOK OF NATURE. 
of a new nation—small, perhaps, but still performing all the functions 
of a distinct and separate nationality. Such were the Jews ; cut and 
divided in every possible manner, yet each fragment was representa- 
tive of the nation, and became such in all lands. Thus the nation 
is inextirpable, having all the vitality, flexibility, and grasping power 
of the Hydra, in which they exceed all other animals, as the Jew, per- 
haps, does all other nationalities” (p. 121). 

“If the Hydra be a type of the Jewish nationality, these (Actinia) 
are a type of the Teutons, being more marine in their habits, more 
prettily coloured in complexion, less scrupulous in diet, and inclined 
to hatch their own offspring or colonies. (It appears these low-classed 
creatures hatch their eggs, and are so far much in advance of the 
Hydra, which are propagated in a different way). The tentacles of 
the Actinia have analogy at once to the vegetable world and to the 
mixed independent and dependant character of Teutonic society, in 
which all hang on one stem, yet mostly work on their own account” 
(p. 122). 

The observations on insects—especially on moths and butterflies— 
will, perhaps, commend themselves to more readers than many other 
portions of the book. They are not so original in their analogies as 
some of the chapters, and are, therefore, less startling, and will be 
less apt to call up opposing thoughts in the mind. As a specimen of 
the smooth, poetical, and highly moral tone of this author’s writing, 
we give here a passage from the Moths (p. 146). 


“The Noctue, the most truly nocturnal as a class, are more com- 
monly dull coloured than most of the moths, and harmonise well with 
the gloominess of night. Some genera are most brilliant in colour- 
ing, and, wonderful to relate, have Greek and Hebrew letters on their 
wings. This dusky genus of moths, that fly principally during the 
night, illustrate ‘the dark ages.’ And the families (Plusia and 
Noctua) ornamented with Greek and Hebrew letters on their wings, 
may represent the cultivation of these languages in the middle ages, 
which contributed so much to the enlightenment of individuals, and 
may be compared with the gold and silver characters which shone in 
the manuscripts executed at this period of obscurity. The cultiva- 
tion of these languages, and the illumination of works in them with 
gold and silver characters, was pursued amid the gloom of convents 
and monasteries. These slumbering embers of light prepared the 
minds of men for the reception of the clearer daylight of truth.” 


The Greek and Hebrew languages were, as far as we can tell, in a 
few instances studied by the small modicum of the learned in the 
“dark ages”; but, if we are to believe the accounts of some Roman 
Catholic writers, we shall have to change our opinion about this me- 
dizeval gloom, and should rather look back with envy to the “dim 
religious light” of those “ departed joys, never to return.” 

Of all insects, none perhaps are more useful, certainly none so 
important commercially as the class Bombyces, containing the silk- 
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worm. The wonders of the insect world far exceed those of any 
branch of the lower animal world ; and it is truly wonderful how the 
ant, the bee, the moth, and the beetle, illustrate almost every phase 
of man’s life and doings here below. And in their transformations 
even carry this illustration above the world altogether. The more 
we contemplate this, the more passing strange it is, and does not 
need a poetical fancy to convince us of its reality. We do not know 
how the advocates of “ progressive development” explain the fact, 
that ants, especially, show an amount of intelligence, if we may so 
term their instincts, far greater than the higher mammalia. Where 
can the space be in their small heads for their extraordinary mechani- 
cal ingenuity, and, higher still, their co-operative faculty? Unlike 
the sun-loving butterfly, the more useful bombyces fly between the 
dark and light. In the following paragraph Mr. Napier describes 
the most striking characteristics of some of these remarkable species, 
and compares the different stages with the present and future life of 
man (p. 147). 

“The humble silkworm illustrates a man’s phase of life. Like the 
child, in its early stage, it does little else but eat, and only stops to 
change its skin or clothing. When it has eaten its fill, it longs to do 
something for posterity. Its silken covering, wrought with so much care 
and labour finds a place at court ; among the streaming banners of 
victory ; the pageant of holiday or the parade and mockery of mob 
law. It rustles through many a noble hall or church aisle, and its 
cracked voice, escapes from the electric machine. The caterpillar may 
well labour for such a reward ; the man may well work with him for 
such wages ; but the man alone can fully appreciate a compact, he 
alone can sound the depths of the moral law. Viceroy of the Organic 
Kingdoms, he on behalf of his subjects pays wages and receives debts. 
The reward of works is various ; it may be immediate; it may be 
deferred. It may blast from a trumpet, it may be unobtrusive, per- 
ceived by few, but the giver and receiver ; it may benefit the indi- 
vidual or his posterity. Such a reward should satisfy the hard work- 
ing man, who perhaps spins all day in a dull corner ; he is not work- 
ing for himself alone, he is contributing his quota to the market of 
labour, and sooner or later it will be rated at its value. With the 
eye of faith or imagination, he sees his work done, the fruit that 
springs from it, and in the happy dreams of the tired labourer clasps 
the reward.” 

In the chapters of this work on birds, types of all the great divi- 
sions are taken up and viewed in order, as illustrating the various 
classes among men and the different countries which they inhabit. 
There is a great deal of dry and subtile humour in many of the 
author’s similes, and a good deal of sharp sarcasm in treating of the 
characters of individuals and classes in society, especially in civilised 
life. Lord Brougham says, in his preface, “I see he makes some re- 
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marks on the Lord Chancellors, I hope he does not intend to be person- 
al.” If Mr. Napier is not personal, he is sufficiently caustic on classes 
of mankind, and in the case of poor Boswell, whose memory is used 
to this kind of treatment, he brings in the well-known anecdote of 
the old parrot of Atures, on which some pretty lines are quoted in 
Humboldt’s “ Views of Nature.” 


“The most remarkable peculiarity in parrots, consists in their ad- 
mirable power of imitating the speech of man ; which is not however 
given to all species, or even to all individuals of a species in the same 
proportion. We have an instance in the pathetic story related in 
Humboldt’s ‘ Views of Nature,’ of how the unfortunate tribe of Atures’ 
language, was preserved by an old parrot, after the tribe had for ever 
perished. An instance of what an humble imitator, an eavesdropper, 
a creature insignificant in itself, may be the means of doing. A nobler 
creature might be too unbending to stoop to this. Such was Bos- 
well, who did for Johnson’s memory, what the parrot of Atures did 
for its dead master ; it preserved his language. The species tamed 
by Johnson, in that idiom dog latin, is the Boswellia Parrott of 


Janis.” 


The colours of the beaks and feet of birds, and the complexions of 
the inhabitants of certain districts of our country, are curiously traced 
in the observations on the chough. (p. 220). “The chough is a red- 
billed, red-footed bird, with black feathers ; reminding us of some of 
the Welsh and Cornish complexions, which are very pink, and accom- 
panied by black hair. They form a considerable contrast to the per- 
sons with black hair and yellow skins ; whom we have formerly com- 
pared with the blackbird.” Most persons will look on these resem- 
blances as coincidences or mere accidents. But the ingenious prin- 
ciples of this book—if true—point to a far deeper and more unvary- 
ing rule than mere accident. In fact, can we truly say that anything 
is accidental ? Resemblances and analogies may be apparent to some 
minds and not to others, for more reasons than one. There may be 
much fancy on the one side, or great want of acuteness on the other, but 
there must be reality somewhere, and it is worth consideration whether 
such analogies are mere poetic fancies or ingenious accommodations 
of one thing to another, or whether there is a deep and universal 
principle of union, running through all nature and connecting every- 
thing together ; those links which are closest, being the strongest. 
Birds and some quadrupeds are not less addicted to change of resi- 
dence in summer or winter than are the wandering tribes of North 
America, who seek the climate they most enjoy at these seasons. 
Some tribes love to wander over the sea, others over the vast steppes 
of Asia or wilds of the New World. All things have their times and 
seasons, and man’s life naturally divides itself into four great periods, 
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truly often so running into each other that the boundaries are lost. 

A lack of food is the stimulus in most cases, though health and even 
life may depend on seeking a climate, whose genial warmth infuses 
the energy needed, to sustain the powers, whether in man, bird or 
beast. Speaking of birds, Mr. Napier says : 

“These different migrations remind us of emigrations amongst hu- 
man populations ; whose movements are also influenced by the supply 
of food. The roving habits of some quadrupeds well illustrate those of 
nomad nations, who do not cross the seas : and the passage of birds the 
emigrations of human beings to countries beyond seas. Man migrates 
in his youth, his ‘summer of life’ to some northern country which 
has great resources, and in his ‘winter’ having fulfilled ‘his mission,’ 
he returns tc the south. Men born in the north, though settled in the 
south, pant for their native air, which they must respire if they would 
recruit their strength. In like manner many birds re-visit the place of 
their birth. These different changes from one climate to another, are 
favourable to the increase in numbers and prosperity of man and ani- 
mals.” 

On the very important subject of Temperament, Mr. Napier makes 
frequent observations in the different sections of the work. That 
there is a quality belonging to man, and even to lower animals, which 
influences the whole being physical and mental, is pretty generally 
accepted by the learned and unlearned. In what this consists has 
been hitherto little known, and it belongs to the class of realities, 
which all feel, and few if any can explain. We judge of it from its 
effects on the man and its influence on society. This writer, so far 
as we are aware, is original in his observations on the Temperament 
of Vegetables and Insects. ‘Colour is equally significant of qualities 
in other divisions of organisms. Amongst plants as amongst horses, 
an analogy with man’s temperament is found. Red apples have 
mostly a sharp flavour, as have red currents, berberries, and many 
other red fruits. Black fruits have an intensely strong flavour, as 
black currants, black grapes, and black elderberries. Very light- 
coloured fruits, as white-heart cherries, white currents, and light- 
coloured plums, have a more delicate flavour than the red or black of 
the same family. Yellow fruits are commonly sweet and luscious, 
with less flavour than red or black, as, for instance, yellow gooseberries, 
yellow plums and yellow apricots, for the best flavoured apricots are 

streaked with carmine. The sweet rich and sustaining grain is golden, 
as is the basis of our nation’s credit. These various colours point 
to the various qualities of the fruits of the earth, they are not less sig- 
nificant of those of the sons of Adam, red-haired races are fiery and 
impetuous, and have strongly-marked qualities as in red-skinned 
peoples. Black-skinned races have likewise intense peculiarities, 
and their types are usually extremely permanent ; how difficult is it, 
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for instance, to eradicate traces of negro blood: one drop of ink will 
discolour a glass of clear water.” And in writing of the colour of 
insects and higher forms of life he says, “ The colour brown in insects, 
the higher animals and man, is the accompaniment of great vigour and 
endurance ; as in bees, ants, dark chestnut horses and human Arab 
races. Fed represents the fiery and hot-tempered in insects, horses, 
and red-haired people. Black represents sharpness with a great deal 
that is restive and a considerable impatience of control, with as great 
activity, but with less vital force than red. This is especially true of 
black insects, fowls, horses, and human races. (p. 310-311). The 
mental temperament, (Mr. Napier says, p. 309), can hardly be said to 
predominate in any animal but man.” The mixed temperament, in 
which qualities are pretty evenly balanced, he considers the best in 
man and beast. 

Colour, Mr. Napier considers was formerly more largely significant 
of qualities in horses than it is now. And of man, “the terms ‘ black’ 
‘ white,’ and ‘red,’ meant more anciently than they do now; when 
in the infancy of racial types the blending of stems, the grafting of 
branches, the conglomeration of the divers coloured sons of clay was 
unknown.” Hair, skin, and outline of form are all given as indica- 
tions of temperature ; but we have not space to enlarge on this great 
subject. It is interesting to trace the degree of attention given to the 
breeding and training of the horse in various reigns of the British 
Sovereigns, and to see how man has influenced this animal so as to 
conform him in no slight degree to his wants and wishes. Scarcely 
less interesting are the paragraphs on the cattle and sheep of various 
countries. 

Mr. Luke Pike, F.A.S.L., in a paper “On the Claims of Woman 
to Political Power,” Journal Anthropological Society, Appendix 1869, 
said “Chemistry illustrates the subject (of mind) better than any 
other science.” Certainly, Mr. Napier holds this opinion very strongly, 
for he has devoted a good many pages of his present work to point 
out the analogy between the faculties of the brain and the elements 
discovered by modern chemists. He is a phrenologist, and therefore 
sees in these elements qualities answering to what he calls the primi- 
tive faculties in man. The old-fashioned “four elements,” he com- 
pares with the four temperaments. He says, “the four temperaments 
of man are all comprised and included in the organisation of the facul- 
ties of his mind. They indicate his temperament exactly; and with 
far less precision—it exhibits the proportion in which he possesses all 
the faculties common to man.” 

A further part of this subject is a review of the metals, with their 
value and qualities, as indicative of the mental and physical constitu- 
02 
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tion of man. The paragraph on Iron will remind most persons of old 
ideas and phrases, which are so familiar to us, as to have passed into 
proverbs ; but which nevertheless, are only the more striking when 
brought together and placed in this new light. “Iron being one of 
the hardest and most tenacious of metals has long been accepted as 
typical of what is strong-willed, enduring, vigorous and sustained in 
the human constitution. If iron is a type of firmness, carbon is of 
the combativeness which supports firmness in its determined course, 
‘steeling’ it against the action of other faculties. Steel is an even 
more enduring metal than iron, and being much harder, cuts through 
life better, combativeness must be combined with firmness in the hero 
of the great battle of life. Steel or iron is the metal used for 
balances, knives, weights, swords, cannons, and guns. Typifying jus- 
tice, division, decision, execution, and the vengeful tongue of the des- 
troyer. Men in whom the bilious or fibrous temperament predomi- 
nates have often an ‘iron-will,’ and a complexion like the brown oxide 
of iron. These persons have muscles of such strength and toughness 
that we compared them with wrought iron; they are popularly called 
wiry. Iron is almost exclusively worked with tools of its own metal. 
Those of other metals make no impression on it, in like manner ‘iron- 
willed men’ can alone control, or aid in reducing to subjection those 
of similar character.” 

Lord Brougham says in the preface, “The author has strode the 
gulf between physics and metaphysics, mind and matter, instinct and 
reason, God and man ; for his scheme of reconciling the Mosaic narra- 
tive with Modern Geology possesses advantages over those of his pre- 
decessors.” And Professor Huxley, in his address before the Geologi- 
eal Society for 1869, says, “I conceive Geology to be the history of 
the earth in precisely the same sense as biology is the history of living 
beings,” and says, ‘‘I trace a close analogy between these two histories.” 
Mr. Groom Napier views the Mosaic account of creation as essentially 
typical for “what can be, may be ; what has been, will be ; what it 
has been before either in fact or in type. Therefore, we think the 
so-called geologic ages before the creation of man, and the seven days 
of creation mentioned in Genesis 1, which succeeded them, to be types 
of one another, and of the different ages in the so-called ‘historic 
period ; which we believe to have commenced with the life of man on 
earth.” He does not attempt to settle the /ength of these ages, neither 
does he attempt to calculate the age of the world. He holds the view 
of the unity of the human race, and the universality of the Noachian 
Deluge. He exposes the fallacy of the belief that “the ark” could 
have contained all the species of the globe, and shows the impossibility 
of the birds, insects and various classes assembling from every different 
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region of the world. On the other hand, he says, “The geologic evi- 
dence for a partial deluge has never been conclusively established in 
connection with any special /ocality. The animals of various classes 
and species must have been let loose upon a land fitted to receive them. 
Green with herbage for the Herbivora, and abounding in animal life 
for the Carnivora. In fact, a fauna and flora re-created and arranged 
for them.” Re-creation is a necessary hypothesis, unless we suppose 
that the earth was a sterile waste when Noah went out of the Ark : 


for vegetation cannot survive submersion for many months in salt water. 


If we accept the view held by Hugh Miller and other geologists of a 
partial deluge and preservation in the ark of the animals of a particular 
district, still 7e-creation is involved as necessary for a provision of 
sustenance for a carnivorous and herbivorous population.” 

So we see that, according to our author’s view, we must either accept 
his bold hypothesis or reject the deluge altogether as a thing impossi- 
ble while the world was inhabited by man, animals, and even veget- 
ables. 

There is nothing more striking in this book than the rapidity of 
ideas, and the connecting together things from the remotest places, 
whether concerning time, space, thought, spirit, or matter. In fact, 
his analogies are subtile, and his comparisons will by some be thought 
“far fetched.” His humour, which is perhaps more apparent in the 
chemistry of the mind than elsewhere, is not of the modern school. 
It is free from “slang :” but it turns sometimes on similarity of sound 
in words ; yet even here is not without sense, and his puns—if such 
they may be called—generally involve some philosophical truth. Many 
sentences are alliterative, and their general effect is melodious. 

It is needless to say he is no “ materialist” in the common accepta- 
tion of the word ; but he is no less at home in physical than in mental 
science, and his pages may be summed up as containing multum in 
parvo. 

This work appears in three forms: a plain cover distinguishes the 
first ; the second is elegantly bound ; and the third or photographic 
edition contains some hundred photographs in addition to the nu- 
merous beautiful wood-cuts. Many of the photographs are from na- 
ture, and are amongst the most beautiful we have seen. The book 
is of the prettiest and most tasteful description as to “getting up,” 
and the photographs of birds’ nests and lower forms of life, are, we 
think wnique, nothing similar having hitherto appeared in any work 
of Natural History. Every copy contains at least four of these pho- 
tographs. Among the photographs in the book is the chef d’euvre of 
the Royal Academician Baily, “ Eve at the Fountain,” now published 
for the first time. The botany is illustrated by views of the most 
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famous trees. The geology by nearly one hundred beautiful figures of 

fossils, which surpass anything of the kind hitherto attempted in 

photographic book illustration. The picturesque is not forgotten, for 

there is a very fine full-page view of Tintern Abbey, and numerous 
J 5 y> 

other lovely bits of landscape scenery, which photography alone 

can do justice to. 








DESCRIPTION OF THE SKULLS OF THE INHABITANTS 
OF THE HIGHLANDS OF PALEMBANG 
(SOUTH SUMATRA). 


By Dr. C. Swavine. (A Letter to Dr. J. Barnard Davis.*) 





Dr. Cornetius Swavine has lived many years in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, being the First City Physician of Batavia, in the island of 
Java, the populous capital of the Dutch East Indian possessions. In 
this city, he has under his superintendence different public institu- 
tions, especially a large lunatic asylum. He has long been an active 
and zealous skull collector. The Anatomical Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Leyden, that of the Medical Institution of Rotterdam, all 
the private museums of his own native country, and many others in 
foreign lands, owe their specimens of crania from the Indian Archi- 
pelago mainly to him. 

Dr. Swaving’s previous writings are various—medical, biographical, 
and others ; but those upon craniology are believed to be the follow- 
ing: First Contribution to the Knowledge of the Skulls of the People of 
the Indian Archipelago, 1861. This consists of an Introduction ; a 
Description of Fourteen Crania of Banjarese of Borneo, with table of 
measurements and a beautiful plate; a Description of Seven Skulls 
of Dayaks of Borneo, with table and plate ; and Table of Measure- 
ments of Twenty Javan Skulls. As Appendices to and continuation 
of this memoir, there appeared another Table of Measurements of 
Fourteen Skulls of Insane Sundanese from Western Java ; a Descrip- 
tion of Three Skulls of Dayaks, with a plate of one of them ; on the 
Skulls of Eight Buginese, with a plate ; Six People of Macassar and 
four Menadnese, all inhabitants of the islands of Celebes, with Six 

* Beschrijving van Schedels van inboorlingen van de bovenlanden van 


Palembang (Zuid Sumatra). Kon. Nat. Tijdschrift. Deel xxxi. Batavia, 
1869. 
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Tables of Measurements. Lastly, Some Observations upon the Sumatran 
People, 1863. 

The present memoir upon the crania of the mountaineers of Pa- 
lembang is accompanied with a fine double plate, showing two of 
these skulls, which are hypsistenocephalic. Besides which there are 
fourteen elaborate tables of measurements. These are according to 
a system of the author’s own ; and embrace a large series of skulls 
of the people of the interior of Batavia, other races of different dis- 
tricts of Java, of Madura, of Bali, of Celebes (Macassar, Buginese, 
and Menado), of Amboyna, of Ternate, of Ceram, of Timor, of New 
Guinea, of Borneo, of Flores, of Sumatra (Padang, Nias, Battak, 
Deli, Riow, Lingan, Lampong, Palembang, Bencoolen, the Highlands 
of Palembang), of Negroes, of Arabs, of Siamese, of Chinese, of Phi- 
lippine Islanders, of Hindoos, and of Malayo-Bengalese. These nu- 
merous measurements have been a work of considerable labour and 
time, and will be very valuable when compared with the measures 
taken by others. These tables constitute the richest metrical 
contributions hitherto made in illustration of the crania of the Indian 
Archipelago. 

The author begins his essay with the remark that, in his Observa- 
tions upon the Sumatran People, he pointed out that there is one race 
among the inhabitants of the Residency of Palembang whose skulls 
differ from those of Malays, Sundanese, Javans, Madurans, and other 
people in the Indian Archipelago ; and that it is his present inten- 
tion to describe the crania of this people. 

According to the excellent Professor H. Welcker, in his craniolo- 
gical journey through Germany and Holland, 1864, he met with only 
twenty-seven skulls from Sumatra, in twelve cabinets. In the The- 
saurus Craniorum, there is mention of sixteen Sumatran skulls. To 
the present time eighty skulls of Sumatrans have come under the 
eyes of the author, of which fifty specimens remain in his collection, 
partly at Leyden and partly at Batavia. Had it been his intention 
to write fully on the crania of the different races of Sumatra and the 
adjoining islands, he would have deferred this communication for 
some time, till a period of leisure. It might then, with accumulated 
materials, have appeared that there exists a difference among the 
people—as between their languages, so among the forms of their 
skulls. 

The languages of Sumatra are very remarkable. Marsden observed 
that it is strange, and perhaps unknown elsewhere in the history of 
the development of man, that people of the same island and of the 
same origin, in nearly a like grade of civilisation, and speaking tongues 
which must have been derived from a common source,-should use 
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languages which differ from one another even as they differ from all 
other tongues in the world. Still more, as Dr. Swaving remarks, that 
upon the islands along the south-west coast of Sumatra, excepting, 
perhaps, Nias, there are languages which have no alphabets, and 
which all differ from those of Sumatra. This is a case almost parallel 
with that of the extraordinary diversity in the animals from those of 
other islands, indeed of the separate islands, in the Indian Archi- 
pelago in general, according to that accomplished naturalist, Mr. 
Alfred Wallace. Besides the quadrupeds, too, even closely adjoining 
islands frequently have their own birds, which do not pass over narrow 
straits. These are facts which appear to be quite contradictory to 
modern zoological doctrines ; still, with machinery large enough, their 
disciples seem to effect a reconciliation. A series of geological changes 
—subsidences and elevations of vast tracts of land—producing dif- 
ferences and resemblances among languages, would hardly be regarded 
as a sound argument in the latter case. 

Among the peoples of Sumatra and the surrounding islands, there 
are no original Nigritos, red-black men, with frizzled woolly hair. In 
the ethnographic anthropology of Sumatra, there still exists much 
confusion, since many writers characterise the inhabitants of the 
island, without any reasonable ground, by the general name of Malays. 
Malay is the lingua franca of the rulers, traders, wanderers, and 
settlers, who have settled down along the coasts of many islands of 
the Indian Archipelago. By this means, the corruption of this lan- 
guage, the Italian of the East according to Marsden, is very great. 
The Batavian Malay would not be understood in the Highlands of 
Padang, Menangkabo, upon the peninsula of Malacca and Quedo, and 
vice versit the Malay there spoken would not, in the rule, be under- 
stood here—.¢., at Batavia. Mixed descendants of Europeans, Chi- 
nese, Africans, Arabs, Macassarese, Buginese, Balinese, Dayaks, etc., 
educated in inland places, where Malay is exclusively spoken, at a 
riper period of life come to be regarded as Malays, whenever they 
follow the customs and usages of the latter. 

The covering of the head, its long hair, which ranges in colour 
from chestnut-brown to jet black, the filed or sawn teeth, the betel 
in the mouth, the brown colour of the skin, varying from light yellow 
to dark brown, and sometimes, by the influence of the burning. rays 
of the sun, to brownish-black, the deportment, the undeveloped ap- 
pearance from the want of evolution of the spiritual life, the clothing, 
the circumcision—all these, taken together, cause the half-breed to 
pass for a Malay, although very little, or even no Malay blood 
flows in his veins. From this we must not admit the epithet Malay 
in the catalogues by any means literally. They are sometimes even 
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less Malays than the inhabitants of the islands on the south-west 
coasts of Sumatra, or than those people who dwell in the interior of 
Borneo, or Ceram, who know no Malay tongue, but have taken up a 
few or many Malay words. 

Whether all the people of the islands, from Madagascar to and 
including the Philippines, as well as the South Sea islands of the 
Pacific, are to be brought to the Malayo-Polynesian race, will, with- 
out doubt, be denied ; for, even exclusive of the Negritos in the Phi- 
lippines and the Papuans of New Guinea, I cannot perceive any unity 
among all the different races. Malays, Polynesians, and Australians, 
have here and there mingled, yet the types of the transitional forms 
are to be discerned. A Malay is strictly, according to your opinion, 
a descendant of the people of Menang-Kabo, who have spread or 
established themselves upon the peninsula and along the coasts of 
Sumatra and through the whole Indian Archipelago (Zhesaurus Cra- 
niorum, p. 273). For a comparative craniological investigation, 
strand-dwellers may lead to misunderstanding, just as it clearly ap- 
pears fron my skulls of Batavia and Padang ; and, therefore, it is 
agreeable to me to be able to direct your attention to the skulls of 
people who were born in the Highlands of Sumatra. 

“The number of skulls included in Table x1 amounts only to seven 
of men; but, besides the high and narrow cranium which occurs in 
No. 2 of Table 1v of my First Contribution, I saw at Groningen, in 
1864, a skull from Sumatra, which likewise possessed the hypsisteno- 
cephalic form. 

‘It is not alone from the skulls that I have come to the conviction 
that hypsistenocephalism occurs in the Highlands of Palembang, but 
also by the inspection of many people derived from those lands whom 
I have met. with here in 1862 and since. I wrote, in December 1862 : 
‘The temples were in them (three Redjang men, with short-cut hair) 
flat, the crown high, the cheek-bones broad in comparison with the 
forehead. The great length of the occiput was evident.’ So that it 
was with especial interest that I became acquainted with your trea- 
tise, On the Peculiar Crania of the Inhabitants of certain Groups 
of Islands in the Western Pacific, 1866. On reading this important 
contribution, I came to the full conviction that the hypsistenocephal- 
ism of the archipelago of the New Hebrides occurs also, in a certain 
degree, in the highlands of Palembang, in Sumatra.” 

It would be difficult to follow Dr. Swaving through the remainder 
of this letter without translating almost the whole of it. The reader 
will already perceive that it is his object to show that the mountaineers 
of Palembang are hypsistenocephali ; and he considers that they may 
be derived at a former period from the Mantani Islands, which are 
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small islands situated on the western coast of Sumatra. In support 
of this view, after giving an account of the origin of his Palembang 
crania, he goes into various subjects of much craniological interest, 
which can only be briefly alluded to here. He says the highland 
skulls have an oblong form, and are at once distinguishable from 
those of Lampong, Bencoolen, and the level regions of Palembang, 
and from those of Pedang. The mean circumference amounts to 523 
millimetres. This mean, and the internal capacity of these skulls, 
are the greatest met with among the Indian people. The mean 
horizontal circumference, among forty-four other Sumatran crania, 
amounts to only 502 millimétres. The greatest circumference met with 
among three hundred skulls was observed in an inhabitant of the rich 
clove producing island of Saparua, on the east of Amboyna. It 
amounted to 550 mzllimétres. 

In thirty skulls of German men, Professor Welcker found the mean 

circumference to be 521 millimétres, with a capacity of 1440 cubic 
centimetres ; and where the mean circumference was 523 millimétres, 
derived from five of the skulls, the capacity was 1426 cubic centimetres, 
whilst in our five mountaineers of Palembang, with this mean circum- 
ference, they have an internal capacity of 1544 cubic centimétres— 
i. €., a difference of 108 cubic centimetres in favour of the Palembang 
highlanders. Dr. Th. Landzert, of St. Petersburg, found the mean of 
forty skulls of Great Russians to be a circumference of 511 milli- 
metres, with a capacity of 1471 cubic centimetres; and in a circum- 
ference of 523 millimetres, in ten of the largest skulls, a capacity of 
1636 cubic centimetres, which is 92 cubic centimétres more than in the 
mountaineers of Palembang. It appears that between the Great 
Russians and the Germans there exists, in a mean circumference of 
the skull of 523 millimétres, a difference of 200 cubic centimétres in 
internal capacity, to the prejudice of the latter. ‘I here think of the 
skull of the Lepcha, which, with a circumference of 533 millimétres, 
had a capacity of only 1255 cubic centimetres, whilst a normal Lepcha 
skull, having a circumference of 513 millimétres, exhibited a capacity 
of 1434 cubic centimétres. The last weighed but 679 grammes, the 
former 1676 grammes.” (Dott. G. Bernardo Davis, Memoria sopra un 
Cranio Lepcha del? Imalaja affetto da Iperostosi, 1867.) 

So far the five mountaineers of Palembang stand above all other 
Indian people—even above the Chinese ; but to deduce a general con- 
clusion from five observations would be great presumption, especially 
when it is known that Nos. 1, 3, and 4, as well as 6, have belonged 
to one or another popular agitation. The people, in the rule, choose 
the tallest, the strongest, and the bravest, to be the head, or to be 
obeyed. 
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After many minute observations upon the measurements of the skulls 
of the Indian Archipelago and others, and a carefully prepared table of 
breadths and heights of a large number of skulls, in their relations 
to their respective lengths, the author proceeds to an elaborate de- 
scription of the skulls of the mountaineers of Palembang, to which 
the reader can only be referred, 

The whole of Dr. Swaving’s letter is of great value to craniologists, 
as it is a carefully wrought treatise upon the peculiarities of the 
skulls of the numerous peoples of the Indian Archipelago, by one 
who has had much more experience and means of observation than 
any anatomist who has gone before him, one who has turned his op- 
portunities to the best account. 

One of the author’s notes is curious, as it refers to a rare cross 
between a Dayak and a Negress. He says : “‘ Negroes produce, with 
Malay and Javan women, children with woolly, soft, curly, and smooth 
hair. Lately, I saw a Dayak with a Negress, by whom he had four 
children, two with lank and straight black hair, and two with woolly 
hair. Upon the crown of the head of the Negress there was long, 
spirally twisted hair, and on the horizontal circumference frizzled 
woolly hair. This Negress was taken as a child by a hadjee on his 
journey to Mecca, and brought back to Borneo, where she was mar- 
ried to a Dayak, and converted to Islam by the priests. The true 
Malays have, as a rule, smooth undulating black hair, as well as the 
Javans.” Dr. Swaving does nut say this was an African Negress. It 
might be asked, was she a Negrito? 








OCEANIC RACES, THEIR HAIR, erce., AND THE VALUE 
OF SKULLS IN THE CLASSIFICATION OF MAN. 


By J. Barnarp Davis, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., F.S.A., etc. 





In the January number of the Anthropological Review for 1866, 
(No. xu, vol. iv, p. 47), there is a notice of the late Professor J. 
Van der Hoeven’s “Description of the Skulls of the Inhabitants of the 
Caroline Islands,” to which are appended a few remarks upen different 
subjects, with a view to explain and illustrate these skulls a little 
further. The first, second, third, and fourth notes were designed to 
point out a singular form of cranium, hitherto undescribed, which I 
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believe to belong to the people of this portion of the Pacific, not uni- 
versally, but more commonly than to any other race of mankind, and 
which I designated hypsistenocephalic.* The fifth note alluded to 
the queries, whether the hypsistenocephalic races are any of them 
Papuan, and whether the term Papuan is, or should be confined to 
those species of men, who are distinguished by having the hair not 
growing equally spread over the scalp, but, in tufts, with bare spots 
between. The conclusion was “that the name Papuan is not confined 
solely to races with tufted hair ; and that hypsistenocephalism has no 
connection either with Papuanism, or with tufted hair.” 

In writing upon such a subject, I believe, I said nothing in a dog- 
matic tone, for I merely gave the results of my reading and examina- 
tion of crania. I have never been in the Pacific, and never had the 
vpportunity to examine its various and curious Islanders. The matters 
descanted upon are of much interest, and the opinion of anthropolo- 
gists on them can scarcely be said to be settled or uniform. The 
great want still is fresh observations, made by men whose minds are 
unwarped by any prepossession or hypothesis, and who shall have 
had the opportunity of deliberately, patiently, and fully examining the 
phenomena exhibited by these Islanders in the regions in which they 
live. 

In the latter end of the same year, 1866, appeared Mr. W._T. 
Pritchard’s Polynesian Researches. In this interesting work, Mr. 
Pritchard gives an account of his early life in Tahiti, where he was 
born ; of the Samoan Islands and their inhabitants, where he resided 
with his father, who was British Consul ; and then describes his own 
career in that capacity in the Feejee Islands. 

In the last chapter of this volume, entitled “ Polynesian Anthropo- 
logy,” he announces the results of his personal observations during a 
course of fifteen years, which chiefly embraced Fiji, Tonga, and Samoa, 
with the contiguous Atoll grouplets. At the outset, he states that 
“the people who now inhabit these three groups are more or less mixed 
races, though originally they were unquestionably totally distinct.” This 
is an important opinion. He says, “the Samoans and Tongans are 
Malays, the Fijians Papuans. Before going into an enumeration of 
the various legends and traditions of the Polynesian Islanders, to 
which Mr. Pritchard attaches considerable importance, he enumerates 
in the following passage the distinctive physical characters of these 
people. “Fiji is especially remarkable as the group where the black 


* The subject of these remarkable skulls was much more fully elucidated 
in a monograph, “On the Peculiar Crania of the Inhabitants of Certain 
Groups of Islands in the Western Pacific,” to which are added three plates. 
Transactions of the Dutch Society of Sciences of Haarlem, 1866. 
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and the copper-coloured races—the Papuans and the Polynesian- 
Malays—come into immediate and direct contact, and more or less 
assimilate by intermixture. The skin of the pure Fijian is dark, rough, 
harsh. His hair, naturally black and copious, is bushy, persistently 
frizzled, almost wiry, indeed, it seems something between hair and 
wool. His beard, of the same texture, is equally profuse and bushy, 
and is his greatest pride. His stature is large, but somewhat less than 
that of the Tongan and Samoan ; his muscular development is more 
perfect, while his limbs are less rounded, and his figure generally 
slighter. His eye is restless, his manner suspicious, his movements 
light and active. The skin of the pure Tongan or Samoan is a dark 
reddish-brown, smooth and soft. His hair though naturally black and 
copious, is coarse, seldom wavy, generally straight. He is almost 
beardless, and abhors a hairy chin. His stature is herculean, his 
limbs well rounded, his figure symmetrical ; his manner is quiet and 
confiding, his actions pre-eminently graceful ; his eye is suft and sub- 
dued, and his movements, lacking energy and quickness, are deliberate 
and stately. A comparison of the profile of the Fijian with the proiile 
of the Tongan or Samoan, shows that the former is more prominent 
than the latter, and the forehead higher and more expansive.” (p. 377). 
[t is worthy of notice how very closely this agrees with Mr. Alfred R. 
Wallace’s contrast between his Malays and Papuans.* The chapter 
closes with a number of instances of the drifting of canoes, and thus 
the involuntary migrations of the inhabitants of the different Polyne- 
sian Islands. 

Perhaps the most important anthropological portion of this volume 
is that contained in its appendix. Appendix A is on the “ Physical 
and Psychological Condition of the Inhabitants of Viti, Tonga and 
Samoa.” In this essay we perceive the philosophy of the writer to be 
that the natives of these islands are capable of being vastly and inde- 
finitely improved, of being “ civilised,” of being converted to Chris- 
tianity, and that such changes produce or are coincident with some 
amount of alteration in their physical organisation. 

He begins by saying that the chiefs are finer looking men than the 
commoners; intellectually and physically they are superior, the con- 
tour of their features is more striking, more definite, the skull alto- 
gether larger. ‘The true cause of the intellectual and physical su- 
periority of the chiefs is in the fact that as leaders, their mental 
‘faculties are more continuously active than those of the commoners.” 
The fact that the stature and appearance of the chiefs are superior to 
those of the commonalty has been affirmed by Captain Cook and 


* The Malay Archipelago. By Alfred R. Wallace. Second edition. Vol. 
ii, p. 103. 
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others. A Continental writer upon the Indian Archipelago, attributes 
the same fact to the mixture of Arabian blood, at a remote period, in 
the families of the chiefs. Mr. Pritchard makes the same statement 
with respect to the Polynesian priests, and explains the phenomenon 
in a similar manner. But when he comes to speak of what he con- 
siders he has seen, it appears that he is mainly relying upon theory. 
He says: “Take a Samoan, born under the improved associations and 
influences, educated at the Missionary Institution at Malua, where 
mental development is facilitated by withdrawing the pupils from the 
old associations and influences, and domiciling them within the pre- 
cincts of the college grounds, where their energies are further stimu- 
lated by competition and contrast with each other—compare his skull 
with the skull of a Samoan born and reared under the old associations 
and influences; an incipient difference in the form of the cranium is 
just perceptible. The cranial capacity of the former is just apprecia- 
bly greater than that of the latter,” p. 415. This passage shows that 
the asserted alteration in the form and size of the cranium is nothing 
more, at most, than the impression produced upon the author’seye. It 
is not a fact deduced from actual and accurate observation by measure- 
ments, etc., but is an appearance estimated bya glance. The validity 
of such an appearance, even if seen by others, cannot be regarded as 
of any great importance. Those who have devoted their efforts to 
determining the size and capacity of the skull, will know that no re- 
liance is to be placed upon a mere visual estimate—that the eye may 
easily be misled, and that the worth of observations of this kind is 
very small indeed, unless based upon very careful measurements. The 
author further proceeds: “The crania of the children of the natives 
born and reared under the improved moral and intellectual condition, 
when these children (the second generation under the new develop- 
ment) are themselves under the direct and immediate force of the new 
associations and influences, especially in the missionary connections, 
show a yet more appreciable improvement of capacity than the crania 
of their parents. In the next, the third generation, the metamorphosis 
will, I think, be positive, definite, and unquestionable.” (/b.) The 
showing of this appreciable improvement of capacity has a very airy 
and unsubstantial foundation. Notwithstanding, it may be readily 
allowed that such an improvement, as we consider it, would be very 
acceptable and gratifying to our notions respecting ameliorating in- 
fluences moral and intellectual. It only wants to be proved, not to 
be assumed, for it would be joyfully accepted by all. No doubt it 
perfectly corresponds to the author’s high appreciation of missionary 
labours. But what are we to say of other groups of Polynesian Is- 
lands, where missiouary labours have been going on for ages, and from 
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the pliant disposition of the islanders have been considered to be pre- 
eminently successful. Have the Sandwich Islanders, at one period so 
numerous and so finely developed, been improved physically and 
morally in such an obvious and striking degree as we might reason- 
ably have expected, if the hypothesis of the author had been true? 
Able and intelligent observers, who have been long residents in these 
islands, speak only of both moral and physical deterioration concur- 
rent with the conversion of the natives, and, what is quite consonaut 
and notorious, is the fact of the steady and rapid decay of the people, 
and the depopulation of the islands to a degree that is quite appalling. 
With a knowledge of such facts, which are by no means confined to 
the Sandwich Islands, every reflecting person must entertain a doubt 
whether the “‘civilising,” which really and only means the diffusing of 
our European notions and customs among these primitive people, in 
the place of their own, and conversion of these islanders of whom Mr. 
Prichard writes, may be attended by their physical development and 
their moral amelioration. Looking upon missionary efforts among 
aboriginal races, both catholic and protestant, in various parts of the 
world, it may be safely said that they have singularly failed. And the 
question may be asked, with all respect to Mr. Pritchard, has he given 
us such data as to ensure a reasonable and justifiable hope that they 
will have a happy and successful issue in the Samoan, Tongan, and 
Feegeean Islands? We fear he has not. 

At the conclusion of this Appendix A, Mr. Pritchard enters upon 
“the interesting study” of the fusion of races and of half-castes. 
From his observations and remarks, it is apparent that the effects of 
intermixture of blood are very prone to die out, and that there is no 
reasonable hope of the production of a new race by the intermarriage 
of the half-castes. The progeny ceases to be fertile at an early date. 
This is confirmatory of all we know of the essential and irreconcilable 
diversity of human races. 

We now come to Appendix B, which is a repetition of a communi- 
cation already made to the Anthropological Review, No. xm, April 
1866. This it is more particularly our object to consider. It is en- 
titled “‘ Hair and Crania.” 

Here Mr. Pritchard sets out with some remarks which are at vari- 
ance with what former observers have taught us. He does not speak 
in positive terms ; but it is apparent that he regards it as a mistake 
that any of the natives of the Pacific Islands have that peculiar kind 
of hair which grows in “separate spiral tufts”, with bare spots be- 
tween. His words are: “The allegation, which has found favour 
with some ethnologists, that the hair of certain islanders of the Pacific 
(variously described as Oriental Negros, Negrillos, Negritos, and 
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Papuans) grows not equally spread over the scalp, but in tufts, with 
bare spots between, is one which I very much question. So far as 
I have been able to learn, the hair grows spread equally over the 
scalp ; and I think it will be found that the ‘separate spiral tufts’ 
are directly the result of an artificial process” (p. 425). If this be 
really correct, it would seem that the separation or segregation of the 
tufts of hair upon the heads of many of these people, which has been 
spoken of by Mr. G. Windsor Earl and many others, is merely an 
artificial result of their mode of dressing the hair. Mr. Earl, who 
was a personal observer, expresses himself quite distinctly. He says: 
“The Papuans have very few characteristics in common with the 
brown coloured races of the Indian Islands, but their most striking 
peculiarity consists in their frizzled or woolly hair, which does not 
spread over the surface of the head, as is usual with the negroes of 
Africa, but grows in small tufts, each of which keeps separate from 
the rest, and the hairs, if allowed to grow, twist round each other, 
and form spiral ringlets. Many of the tribes............ keep the hair 
closely cropped. The tufts then assume the form of little knobs, 
about the size of large peas, which give the head a singular, but not 
altogether unpleasing, appearance ; for the regularity of these little 
knobs is so great, that the first idea which strikes a stranger is that 
they have been produced by a stamp.”* 

Mr. Pritchard even goes a step further than this, and is inclined to 
assure us, as the result of his observations, that all kinds of human 
hair may be trained to present the appearance of the hair of these 
islanders— 7. ¢., either the separate spiral tufts or the mop-fashion. 
That the Tongans and Samoans whose hair is straight, not in the least 
degree crisp and woolly, can by culture reduce their hair to the sepa- 
rate spiral tufts, “looking as if they grew naturally, and there seemed 
to be bare spots between them.” 

The subject itself is a curious one, and deserves further investiga- 
tion, but if Mr. Pritchard’s positions are correct, the notions hitherto 
entertained by anthropologists are quite unfounded, and there could 
scarcely be anything to prevent a Chinese ora North American Indian 
presenting himself to some future inquirer with a mop-head, or one 
with separate spiral tufts and bare spots between them. This view 
of so high an authority as Mr. Pritchard, may do much at least to un- 
settle the confidence of anthropologists in these peculiar kinds of hair. 
We certainly know positively that some of the races of South Africa, 
as the Hottentots and Bushmans have hair growing in separate spiral 
tufts which have bare spots between apparent to everybody. It is 
also well known that the hair of these people has a particular confor- 


* Native Races of the Indian Archipelago: Papuans, p. 1. 
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mation ; it is very fine and eccentrically elliptical, or flattish, like that 
of the beard and pubes. Upon this quality it is that its excessive 
curliness depends. And it is also equally well known that some of 
the Pacific races possess hair of exactly the same structure. Cylindrical 
hair like that of the Chinese and North American Indians might pos- 
sibly be induced to curl, but it is most likely that a pair of hot curling 
irons would be indispensable to give it the twist which would not be 
permanent, but soon effaced. Mr. Pritchard admits that the Samoan 
hair which he has known to undergo the process that renders its ap- 
pearance to be that of separate spiral tufts with intervals between 
them, is naturally flowing, therefore will have some ellipticity in its 
section. He says, “I have observed that, the more crisp and woolly 
the hair, the longer it will retain the separate spiral tufts after they 
are artifically produced.” 

But my chief object is not to throw discredit upon the affirmations 
of Mr. Pritchard, which I have no right to do, as I cannot use the 
language of an observer, except as to the structure of the hair itself, 
but to lay before the readers of the Anthropological Review the state- 
ments of an experienced observer, who has spent many years in the 
Pacific, and visited many of the Islands in which the tufted hair 
occurs. This I am enabled to do in consequence of having recently re- 
ceived a letter from this gentleman, whom I regard as a very compe- 
tent authority. 

Let us hear what he says, first as to the form of the skull, and then 
with regard to the character of the hair. These are his words, speak- 
ing of the natives of Faté or Sandwich Island in the New Hebrides : 
“The heads of these people are certainly remarkable, long, narrow, 
and high. I have never seen elsewhere in Polynesia so exaggerated 
a form of this type. I have some of these people often about me, and 
never fail to arrive at their nationality by examining their hair. 
The generality of the natives in Fiji, and I believe most islands to the 
westward have hair growing in tufts, not twisted by art into tufts, 
but clearly growing in tufts, with well marked intervals, and may be 
compared to some varieties of grass, which growing in little bunches 
permits the soil to be seen between each root. The peculiarity of 
growth, I believe, will be found most strongly developed in the Faté 
natives. It is as exaggerated as their type of skull. I have hada 
man from Faté in the bow of my boat, twenty feet distant from me, 
with this peculiarity so marked, that looking at him I could distin- 
guish more skin than hair upon his head. Many of the young boys 
have hair thin, curly, tufted, and so distinct that they are little better 
than bare-headed.” This last remark seems to be quite conclusive 
against Mr. Pritchard’s attribution of these remarkable peculiarities 
VOL. VIII.—NO, XXIX. P 
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of hair to art and fashion. And the early portion of the passage ap- 
pears to be equally confirmatory of what I have asserted respecting 
the hypsistenocephalic skulls of these Islanders. 

Before I proceed to the further statements of my correspondent with 
respect to the hair of other Pacific Islanders, it will be worth while 
to allude to an affirmation of Mr. Pritchard, concerning the conforma- 
tion of the skull among these people. He says, ‘‘on the question of 
crania, it will be well for theorists when treating of the skulls of the 
Pacific Islanders, ever to bear in mind the practice which prevails, 
more or less, in all the groups, of squeezing the heads of infants into 
the locally-admired shape, which shape varies somewhat in every group. 
Before a child is a month old, its head is made to assume a totally 
different shape from that designed by nature, whatever that may have 
been. The shape and development of the crania, are thus, in a mea- 
sure, the result of an artificial process. In some cases, the tender 
skull is squeezed on the sides, over the ears, to make the head eleva- 
ted in the centre. In some islands, it is pressed on the top and on 
the forehead to make it project behind.” (p. 427). Iam not aware 
that I am much of a theorist with respect to skulls. Mr. Pritchard 
can hardly be acquainted with the opinion of the older anatomists 
that the brain wholly determines the shape of the skull, now more 
correctly modified in such a manner as to allow both the brain and 
the skull to have a mutual causative influence in determining the 
form of the latter. But the great defect in Mr. Pritchard’s argument 
arises from his supposing that any pressure made upon the head of 
a new born infant by the hands continued and repeated for the first 
month of its life will permanently alter or modify its shape. Such 
could not be the case, for both brain and skull are in some measure 
elastic, and will return to their normal form when the pressure is re- 
moved. There are and have been many races of men among whom 
an artificial shape is, or has been impressed upon the head. This, 
however, is always done by bandaging, and compresses, sometimes 
made of wood, which are permanently applied, and not removed until 
the child has reached the age of about one year. There need be no hesita- 
tion in saying that this permanent and continued pressure is the only 
mode to produce an artificial form of the head. Occasional and tran- 
sient pressure for the first month of life could not effect this purpose 
at all. Therefore, whatever Mr. Pritchard attributes to an occasional 
squeeze of the hand of Polynesian mothers may be taken for what it 
is worth. 

Respecting the colour of the hair my correspondent will be seen to 
confirm all that has been asserted by Mr. Pritchard. He writes, 
“Touching the colour of the hair, I think it right to inform you, every 
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shade of colour may be found in any island. The natives use lime 
which turns the hair all shades, from light yellow or tow colour to 
brown-red. Again, roots and bark of trees are largely used. At Ro- 
tumah, peopled by a race well worthy of your attention, the hair fre- 
quently reaches in long wavy tresses to the hips. Lime, and an ex- 
tract of ‘dawa’ bark, turn it a rich often golden red. Without the 
use of any of these artificial aids, I think all the natives of these 
waters, Papuans and Malayo-Polynesians, will be found to possess 
black hair only.” 

My correspondent’s further observations on the hair of these remote 
Pacific Islanders, and other matters, are well worthy of being pre- 
served. “The whole group of Gilbert or Kingsmill Islands, extend- 
ing over six degrees of latitude, with one exception, is inhabited by 
straight, long-haired people. This exception is the north island, 
marked Pitt’s Island on the chart, the Taritari, or Makin of the na- 
tives. The people of Taritari have the same language, manners, 
and customs as those of the other islands in the group, but not straight 
hair. Strange to say, they have curly ‘fuzzy’ hair, growing in luxu- 
riant abundance and looking like a large black mop, but not a 
‘thrum’ mop. So large and thick is their hair, always beautifully 
kept, that men carry miniature spears of hard wood two feet long, 
generally stuck over their ears. While smoking and chatting, these 
knitting-needle-like combs are run through the hair, or employed to 
scratch any part of their scalps, otherwise inaccessible. In fits of 
anger they are sometimes hastily withdrawn and used as daggers with 
fatal results. 

“The teeth of these people cannot well be discoloured like those of 
Malays. Betel nut is not known, neither is ava, or kava, which so 
much discolours the otherwise fine teeth of the Polynesians. Most of 
these people have slight whiskers and moustaches. At Ellice’s group, 
in one island above St. Augustine, native name “‘ Nunemaya,” the men 
are heavily bearded, and not a little proud theoeof. Thus, in Gilbert’s 
group, we find straight-haired men, with one exception—the curly- 
headed Makin men. In Ellice’s group, just south of Gilbert’s, the 
men have, as a rule, a dozen straggling hairs for a beard, excepting at 
the little isle of Nunemaya, where the men have splendid beards. 

* Tatooing throughout the Carolines, or at least the eastern group, 
is always in straight lines. The favourite pattern is the fish-bone, 
placed length ways on the body or limbs.* In Fiji, only two parts of 
a woman were tatooed, viz.,’the lips and the labia. 


* This is in perfect agreement with the men and women of the island of 
Gouam in the beautiful Plates 53 and 54 of the voyage of L’Uranie and La 
Physicienne. Their legs are tattooed with long streaks, in the herring-bone 
pattern. 
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“Throughout the Eastern Caroline Islands and Ellice’s group, the 
custom of keeping ancestral heads, or skulls, prevails. At Apamama 
(Gilbert’s Island), the skull of one old king receives a sort of adora- 
tion. In Ellice’s group skulls of head chiefs are hung up in houses 
and taken down periodically, and oiled during the weeping and wail- 
ing of women. I was present at one such ceremony. At some Islands 
the women not only weep, but beat their eyes from time to time with 
their fingers, until the eyelids are so swollen as to render it necessary 
to keep in the house for some days. 

“The colour of the Radack, Ralick, and Kingsmill men has long 
puzzled me. Among twenty light brown men, one may observe a 
thick-set fellow as black as a Fijian, 

“The scaly eruption is very common and very disgusting. Ihave 
seen scales absolutely being blown off a man. Perhaps their diet, 
exclusively fish and cocoa-nuts, with a very, very small allowance of 
potpot, an Arum, may produce this cutaneous eruption. Fish is more 
frequently eaten raw than cooked.” 

Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, the distinguished naturalist, who courage- 
ously devoted eight years of his life to researches to promote the study 
of his favourite science in the islands of the equatorial region of the 
extreme Western Pacific, to the west of New Guinea, with such re- 
markable zeal, perseverance and also success, came in contact with 
some of the races to which the term Papuan is applied. These people, 
I have long had reason to know, excited his especial attention and 
interest. In the charming volumes entitled The Malay Archipelago, 
he has introduced frequent notices of them, and attempted to delineate 
their characteristics with much success. Although, in one sense, subor- 
dinate to natural history as usually pursued, his work is rich in an- 
thropological materials, for he always devoted his attention to the 
people among whom his pursuits threw him, and made them the 
subject of his keen observation. A notice of Mr. Wallace’s work, ex- 
tending over a number of pages, has appeared in this Anthropological 
Review, No. 26, p. 310. His travels did not extend to the New 
Hebrides, Carolines, Soloman Islands, or to those to which the term 
Polynesian is most usually applied. In his general sketch of the typi- 
cal Papuan race, he says, “The colour of the body is a deep sooty- 
brown or black, sometimes approaching, but never quite equalling, 
the jet-black of some negro races. It varies in tint, however, more 
than that of the Malay, and is sometimes a dusky-brown. The hair 
is very peculiar, being harsh, dry, and frizzly, growing in little tufts, 
or curls, which in youth are very short and compact,* but afterwards 


* This appearance of the peculiarity of the Papuan hair, as we may call 
it for want of a better name, in early age, seems seriously to weaken the 
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grow out to a considerable length, forming the compact frizzled mop 
which is the Papuan’s pride, and glory. The face is adorned with a 
beard of the same frizzly nature as the hair of the head. The arms, 
legs, and breast are also more or less clothed with hair of a similar 
nature” (vol. ii, p. 273). Of the hair of the people of Dorey, in New 
Guinea, he speaks in the following sentence, “Their colour is a deep 
brown, often approaching closely to black, and the fine mop-like 
heads of frizzly hair appear to be more common than elsewhere, and 
are considered a great ornament, along six-pronged bamboo fork being 
kept stuck in them to serve the purpose of a comb ; and this is assidu- 
ously used at idle moments to keep the densely growing mass from 
becoming matted and tangled. The majority have short woolly hair, 
which does not seem capable of an equally luxurious development” (ii, 
185). In a later page, Mr. Wallace speaks of “the Negritos, the black 
woolly-haired races of the Philippines and the Malay Peninsula,” and 
points out the numerous marks of difference which distinguish them 
from both Malays and Papuans. His concluding sentence is that they 
‘agree very closely in physical characters with each other, and with the 
Andaman Islanders, while they differ in a marked manner from every 
Papuan race.” This is almost the only evidence to be derived from 
Mr. Wallace’s beautiful book on the subject of hair, who had not the 
opportunity of seeing those people who are most remarkable for their 
hair growing in separate tufts. The figure Mr. Wallace gives of the 
New Guinea men at p. 185, is almost precisely identical, as far as 
the hair goes, with that of Thakombau, the Feegee chief. Besides 
the Negritos and the Andaman Islanders, and perhaps more truly 
than the former, to judge from specimens of each hair which we 
possess, the lately extinct Tasmanians, a large robust race, had this 
peculiar frizzly hair, growing in little tufts in a thrum-like manner, 
which they dressed with grease and red ochre. 

One of the most important anthropological conclasions of Mr. Wal- 
lace is that the Malays and the Papuans are two distinct races. “ In the 
Malay Archipelago we have an excellent example of two absolutely 
distinct races, which appear to have approached each other, and in- 
termingled in an unoccupied territory at a very recent epoch in the 
history of man; and I feel satisfied that no unprejudiced person could 
study them on the spot without being convinced that this is the 
true solution of the problem, rather than the almost universally accep- 
ted view that they are but modifications of one and the same race.” 
(u, 217). This conclusion is often repeated. Still, Mr. Wallace must 
not be hastily regarded as belonging to that school of anthropologists, 


force of Mr. Pritchard’s line of argument, in attributing its singular form 
to art alone, which form may be varied at pleasure. 
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who maintain the distinct origin of the races of man and their essen- 
tial differences. Such a doctrine would be quite contrary to the Zo- 
ological Philosophy he has adopted. This is displayed in another 
passage, which may be said to lessen the value of all his preceding 
remarks upon radical diversity, if we do not mistake its meaning. 
The passage to which we refer is the following. ‘I believe, there- 
fore, that the numerous intermediate forms, between the Polynesian 
and Papuan, that occur among the countless islands of the Pacific, 
are not merely the result of a mixture of these races, but are, to some 
extent, truly intermediate or transitional ; and that the brown and the 
black, the Papuan, the natives of Gilolo and Ceram, the Fijian, the 
inhabitants of the Sandwich Islands and those of New Zealand, are 
all varying forms of one great Oceanic or Polynesian race.” (11, 280).* 

Upon another subject of great importance to anthropologists, Mr. 
Wallace has been induced to say a few words in an appendix entitled 
“Crania.” This appendix is itself an evidence of the author’s acute 
analytical powers. It is introduced by the remark, that ‘‘a few years 
ago it was thought that the study of crania offered the only sure basis 
of a classification of man.” In the infancy of anthropological science 
such an impression might probably have been entertained. More 
recently, the opinion has been growing that man, above all other 
animals, must be taken as a whole, both physically and mentally, and 
studied in his peculiarities, in order to classify his various and differ- 
ent races with satisfaction. Still, this is far from sufficiently justifying 
Mr. Wallace’s further assertion that “now the opinion is beginning 
to gain ground, that for the special purpose of classification crania 
are of very little value.” Man is more especially distinguished from 
all other animals by the great diversity and extent of his intellectual 
and moral faculties. He is a psychozoon. These peculiarities rest 
upon the organisation of his brain. This had led that most eminent 
zoologist, Professor Owen, to place him in a special subclass Archen- 
cephala. And the different families of man are marked by nothing 
more characteristically than their differences of mental and moral 
development, or their civilisation in one of the senses in which that 
term is applied. This view is strikingly confirmed by Mr. Wallace’s 
own observations, who discriminates the remarkable races of people 


* In the last chapter of Mr. Wallace’s work, On the Races of Man in the 
Malay Archipelago, there is an admirable epitomised contrast between the 
two distinct races, the Malay and the so-called Papuan, which is quite un- 
equalled among such graphic “sketches.” Mr. Pritchard had previously 
perceived such a contrast between his Papuans and Polynesian Malays, with- 
out, however, making the attempt to delineate it in so elaborate a manner. 
(Polynesian Reminiscences, p. 377.) 
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he met with, chiefly by their mental peculiarities. Hence the cerebral 
organisation may be taken as the truest epitome of man, and the in- 
dex of the place which any particular race (for each race has a series 
of mental qualities which runs through the whole race with tolerable 
constancy and uniformity) of mankind occupies in the natural system. 
This is undeniable. The great difficulty is in ascertaining and ap- 
preciating the peculiar cerebral organisation of each race of man. 
Even if the brain itself could be subjected to the closest anatomical 
scrutiny, its physiology is at present so unsettled that the results 
would be doubtful and uncertain. There need be no hesitation in 
allowing that the skull is an imperfect representative of the peculiari- 
ties which each race of man presents. Still, if his most essential dif- 
ferences from other races exist in his cerebral organisation, his skull 
will probably be allowed to be the most patent and stable image of 
these diversities. This is about as much as Blumenbach claimed for 
the cranium.* He did not arrange human races exclusively upon the 
forms of their skulls. He also included the structure of the body, 
the skin, and the hair in the definitions of his varieties of man. It 
was the late Professor Retzius who simplified the arrangement, and 
based it upon the skull alone. That every other portion of man’s 
physical organisation should be studied, and all the peculiarities ob- 
served and described, is as essential for the classification of man as it 
is for the classification of any other animal. For it must be recol- 
lected that this is the practice among naturalists. They may place 
the teeth, or the organisation of the limbs, ete., as occupying the first 
place in the classification of the mammalia, yet they constantly find 
that they are compelled to embrace other structures and peculiarities, 
not excluding even the habits of animals. Classification ought not to 
be regarded as so perfect and complete in all the lower animals, and 
only uncertain in man. Such is far from being the case, and probably 
always may be. The creation was not made for systematists to arrange 
and classify. This was not the purpose of the creation. No system 
yet invented has been sufficiently comprehensive to embrace all the 
endless divergencies and deviations of nature. It may be safely said 
that in no classification of human races which is worth the name, can 
the cranium be left out. On the contrary it must always occupy the 
principal place. 

Other mammalia have been classified by their teeth and the forms 
of their extremities. The teeth of different races of men differ essen- 
tially, still, as all races of men live on the whole upon pretty much 
the same kind of food, all partake of both animal and vegetable diet, 
there are none of those prominent and obvious differences in their 


* Decas, i, p. 5. 
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dentition, such as present themselves among other mammalia as a 
class. The differences are almost wholly differences of degree only. 
The extremities again among the different human races vary mate- 
rially, but not so essentially in their structure as to enable a syste- 
matist to classify the races by the differences of that wonderful in- 
strument the hand, or by those of the feet. It was of these organs 
that Professor Owen once wrote: “The foot by which we stand and 
walk erect, the hand which so liberated, can apply its matchless struc- 
ture to do the biddings of a high intelligence, and the organ itself of 
that intelligence, are severally structures peculiar to and characteristic 
of the human kind.” 

In conclusion, it may merely be said, that, unless there are some 
essential differences in the organisation of the brain, which probably 
may always elude human scrutiny, there is no more certain means 
of classifying the different races of man than by taking the whole of 
his organisation into account, with colour and form, and, especially, 
primarily and chiefly, his cranium, the form and dimensions of his 
skull, and his mental and moral faculties. The gross weight of the 
brain affords some of the most important and most valuable criteria, 
which can never be overlooked, but must be studied and determined by 
many future labourers for years to come, still, even these materials 
cannot be employed as so ready a key as might be desired. Partly 
from the wide range of individual diversities, or “ individual varieties” 
which present themselves in all races, pointed out so clearly by Mr. 
Wallace, it will be requisite to derive our averages from a much 
larger number of observations than have hitherto been made. Hence the 
futility of many recent remarks made upon individual skulls. The skull 
and the brain will still always remain the truest bases of the classifi- 
cation of human races. And it ought not to be overlooked that all 
the most eminent craniologists, who had formed the highest estimate 
of the value of the skull in the natural history of man, as Blumen- 
bach, Retzius, and Van der Hoeven, were equally, if not still more 
distinguished as comparative anatomists and naturalists. 

J. 


B. D. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON POLITICAL ETHNOLOGY. 


YESTERDAY evening Professor Huxley delivered a lecture on ‘‘The Forefathers 
and Forerunners of the English People,” being the second of a series of 
« Sunday Evenings for the People” provided by the National Sunday League. 
The Professor’s main object appeared to be to combat the notion that any 
political weight is properly to be attached to the distinction between the 
Celtic and Anglo-Saxon races. He said— 

Of late years ethnology, the science which is concerned with the natural 
history of man, has had a good deal to do with practical politics. A vague 
though powerful sentiment has become developed in favour of the determina- 
tion of political by natural relationships. There seems to be a tacit assump- 
tion that men ought to associate themselves according to their natural 
kinships; and that all barriers, natural or artificial, should be broken down 
which either separate men of one blood from coalescing into a political entity 
or, on the other hand, bind together into one nation those who are of differ- 
ent blood. 

Panslavism, the aspirations after German unity and Italian unity, the talk 
about the Latin as contradistinguished from the Germanic or Slavonic 
nations, are so many practical shapes of this belief; and the advocates of 
these several views, so far as they are consistent and logical (which, perhaps, 
is not very far), appeal to ethnology to bear them out. Among our own 
people the nationality doctrine takes a shape which is painfully familiar to 
every one who attends to the course of political events. I mean the antag- 
onism of the Celt and the Teuton, or Anglo-Saxon, most conspicuously re- 
presented by the Irish and the English constituents of the population of 
our islands. 

A leading article on the affairs of Ireland in any popular English paper is 
pretty certain to contain some allusion to the Celt and his assumed peculiar- 
ities. If the writer means to be civil, the Celt is taken to be a charming 
person, full of wit and vivacity and kindliness, but, unfortunately, thought- 
less, impetuous, and unstable, and having standards of right and wrong so 
different from those of the Anglo-Saxon that it would be absurd, not to say 
cruel, to treat him in the same way; or if the instructor of the public is 
angry, he talks of the Celt as if he were a kind of savage, out of whom no 
good ever has come or ever will come, and whose proper fate is to be kept as 
a hewer of wood and a drawer of water for his Anglo-Saxon master. Thisis 
the picture of the lion by the man. Any Irish national paper will supply 
you with the picture of the man by the lion. Here, again, according to the 
temper of the moment, the portrait of the Anglo-Saxon varies—from a stolid, 
good-natured kind of fellow, whose main fault is that he is incapable of 
comprehending the Celtic nature and aspirations, down to the well-known 
“* base, brutal, and bloody, Saxon,” with whose features that great limner, 
the late Daniel O’Connell, made us all so familiar. Nor are the ethnological 
assumptions involved in these views of the antagonism of the Celt and the 
Teuton confined to mere popular scribblers or demagogues. Grave and able 
disputants dealing with such a problem as the Irish land question have much 
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to say about the necessity of respecting Celtic peculiarities, and take their 
countrymen seriously to task for their narrowness in supposing that what is 
good for Teutonic is good for Celtic races of mankind. 

Now this is neither the time nor the place for political discussion. I do 
not propose to express an opinion, one way or another, about Irish affairs or 
Celtic nationality. The subject which I purpose to deal with lies much more 
within my own province. I propose to inquire what foundation there is for 
these ethnological assumptions of the politician. Who are the Celts? Who 
are the Teutons? What sort of grounds are afforded by scientific investiga- 
tion for the belief that these two stocks of mankind are so different as to 
require different political institutions? And supposing such grounds to exist, 
are the Celtic and the Teutonic stocks among us so distinctly separable that 
it is practicable to make such distinctions between them? Let us try to deal 
with these questions in succession. 

At the present moment, the languages which are spoken by the natives ot 
these islands belong to two very different groups. There is, on the one hand, 
the English group, represented by a great variety of dialects—the lowland 
Scotch, the Suffolk, and the Dorset dialects, for example, being so different 
that the speakers of each might have a good deal of difficulty in understanding 
one another. On the other hand, there is the Celtic group—comprising the 
Cymric spoken in Wales, and formerly in Cornwall, and the Gaelic spoken in 
the highlands of Scotland, the Isle of Man, and Ireland. The speakers of 
Cymric and Gaelic are not intelligible to one another. They are like French 
and Italian, totally distinct, though allied, languages. We call the people 
who speak Cymric and Gaelic Celts, while the English-speaking population 
is roughly called Anglo-Saxon, except, so far as we have reason to believe, that 
it comprises people who formerly spoke Celtic tongues. 

But here, to begin with, is a plain source of confusion. Physical, mental, 
and moral peculiarities go with blood, and not with language. Inthe United 
States, the negroes have spoken English for generations, but no one on that 
ground would call them Englishmen, or expect them to differ physically, 
mentally, or morally from other negroes. And hence, assuming in the first 
place that we are justified in calling all speakers of Celtic dialects Celts; 
and assuming, in the second place, that these Celts are a different stock from 
the Anglo-Saxons; our first business, before these assumptions can bear any 
practical fruit, is to ascertain what part of the present population of these 
islands is Celtic by blood in addition to that part which still speaks Cymric 
or Gaelic. This is a very difficult inquiry, and has resulted, as yet, in more 
uncertainties than certainties. I will put before you those results which, to 
the best of my knowledge and belief, may be depended upon. 

At the time of Cesar’s invasion, now nearly 2,000 years ago, there is every 
reason to believe that the population of Britain, from Land’s End to John 0’ 
Groat’s House, spoke Cymric dialects, while the inhabitants of Ireland all 
spoke Gaelic. The whole population of these islands, therefore, so far as 
their language is concerned, was Celtic, but the Britons belonged to the 
Cymric division, and the Hibernians to the Gaelic division. The English lan- 
guage did not exist, and there is no evidence that any Teutonic dialect was 
spoken within our coasts. The Romans, as you know, never entered Ireland, 
but they held Britain for four centuries. England is full of the remains of their 
wonderful works, and has much more to show as the result of the Roman occu- 
pation than India would exhibit of ours if we left that country. Nevertheless, 
the Roman blood and Roman language seem to have made no more impression 
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on the ancient British people than the English blood and language have on 
the Hindoos. For my present purpose, therefore, their influence may be 
neglected. When the Romans evacuated Britain the Cymric Celts were 
attacked on two sides—on the north by the Scots and the Picts, on the east 
and south by the Angles and Saxons. The Scots were Gaelic-speaking Irish, 
who speedily won a foothold in the highlands, and have remained there ever 
since. But though they subjugated, and probably in a great measure 
destroyed, the Cymri, who were their predecessors, they only substituted 
one Celtic population for another. Who the Picts were, and whence they 
came, no one knows with certainty; but the balance of evidence to my mind 
is in favour of their being a Teutonic population, derived either from Scan- 
dinavia or North Germany. 

If they were a Teutonic population, they harried and ravaged all Scotland 
north of the Firths of Forth and Clyde so effectually, in conjunction with 
their allies, the Scots, that the Celtic element in Caithness, Sutherland, and 
the east coast of Scotland, must have been practically abolished. 

Leaving the Picts aside, however, it is certain that for something like 
five hundred years these islands were encircled by a sort of fiery girdle of 
Teutonic invaders, Angles, Saxons, Jutes, Danes, and Norsemen—-who some- 
times entered into alliances with the Celts ; but more frequently made war 
upon them with indescribable ferocity, and eventually gained fixed posses- 
sions in all parts of Britain and Ireland. 

Upon the eastern and south-eastern coast of Britain, which was most ex- 
posed to the invaders, the Celts seem to have been absolutely extermin- 
ated over vast districts—a Celtic name of a river or a hill being all that is 
left to show that they once existed. But as, in the slow progress of centu- 
ries, the Teutonic conquests were pushed farther and farther westward, the 
antagonism of savagery and civilisation, of paganism and Christianity, 
ceased to exist. The Teuton was content to dominate instead of extermin- 
ating, and in the western parts of England and Lowland Scotland, as well 
as in Wales and the Highlands, the change of blood effected by the Saxon 
and Danish conquests has been, on the whole, insignificant. One is apt to 
forget that a couple of centuries ago there was as little English spoken in 
Cornwall as there now is in Wales, and that not only Cornish men but De- 
vonshire men are as little Anglo-Saxons as Northumbrians are Welsh. The 
Norman Conquest is hardly worth mentioning from an ethnological point of 
view. What new blood the Normans introduced was Celtic as well as Teu- 
tonic. They and their language have alike been smothered in the English 
nationality, which, from the facts which have been stated, it is simply absurd 
to call Anglo-Saxon. 

Let us now to turn to Ireland. The study of the so-called history of that 
country before the Norman invasion in the twelfth century is not a hopeful 
undertaking for the searcher after fact, but some points are clear. It is cer- 
tain, for example, that the Norsemen and the Danes had an immense deal of 
intercourse—sometimes friendly, sometimes very much the reverse—with 
Ireland. Burnt Njal, the hero of the wonderful Icelandic Saga, which Dr. 
Dasent has made accessible to all of us, bears, like many of his compatriots, 
an Irish name. It is, in fact, the Norse representative of the Irish O’Neil. 
And Dr. Dasent tells me that a lively slave trade was carried on for centu- 
ries between Scandinavia and Ireland. Burnt Njal’s Saga tells of Icelanders 
who took an active share in Irish wars. We know that Norse chiefs long 
ruled one part of the country, and that Danes occupied all the chief mari- 
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time towns. It is inconceivable that all these conquests should have taken 
place without a large infusion of Teutonic blood among the Irish people. 

Then came the Norman conquest, and the spread of Normans and English- 
men among the landholders of the country, by intermarriage, force, or 
fraud. The English policy of those days was to set up an England in Ire- 
land which should be strong enough to keep the native Irish in check, but 
weak enough to depend on the support and execute the will of the English 
Government. The practical result was, firstly, a constant condition of civil 
war and anarcby ; and, secondly, the forcing of all the Norman and English 
who had intermarried with the Irish into identifying themselves with the 
Celts in name and language, and becoming the leaders of every so-called 
national movement. From these causes, the state of Ireland was bad 
enough under the Plantagenets; but when the Reformation came the Irish 
as a body, and without distinction of Teutonic or Celtic elements, declined 
to have anything to do with it, and the antagonism of religion was added 
to other antagonisms. From the time of Elizabeth to that of Cromwell, the 
country was devastated by the most ferocious and savage warfare, until, in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, it is probable that the population of 
Ireland was reduced to less than a million. 

Ireland was a terrible thorn in the sides of the statesmen of the Com- 
monwealth. They sent Cromwell over, and he dealt with the Irish at Dro- 
gheda and elsewhere in such fashion that to this day his name remains the 
symbol of ruthless cruelty in the mind of the Irish peasant. If you see an 
old ruin, it is Cromwell who destroyed it; and his heaviest malediction is 
the curse of Cromwell. I believe this is rather hard upon the Lord Pro- 
tector, who was a merciful man enough when he had his own way; but 
whosesoever the responsibility may be, it is certain that Ireland was dealt 
with by the Puritans as no country has been dealt with in civilised times. 
If you look into the records of that period, you will find that they “sought 
the Lord” a good deal about it, and the result of their seekings was this. They 
formed what we should now call a joint-stock company, with limited liability, 
for the conquest of Ireland—who were called the “ Adventurers.” Every 
adventurer was to receive land, proportioned to the stock invested, when 
Ireland was conquered. Well, Cromwell and Ireton between them not only 
conquered but crushed Ireland, so far as she was Catholic. Then the Go- 
vernment divided the land—all Ireland except Connaught—into parcels, 
which were allotted partly to the adventurers and partly to the army, and 
offered the pre-existing Catholic population, no matter whether it was Teu- 
tonic or Celtic in blood, the choice of two alternatives—emigration into 
Connaught or beyond the seas. It is computed that some forty thousand 
able-bodied men were drafted off into the armies of foreign sovereigns, who 
rejoiced to have their services, and inflicted many a blow on England by 
their help. Those who remained—old, young, rich, and poor—were ordered 
in the late autumn to leave their homes and their crops, and betake them- 
selves to the wilds and wastes of Connaught. Suppose the first Napoleon 
had successfully invaded England, and that about August he had ordered all 
the Protestants in England east of the Severn and north of the Dee to give 
up their land to French Catholics, and take themselves off to Cornwall and 
Wales, he would have performed a feat exactly comparable to the so-called 
Cromwellian settlement of Ireland. It is true that the laws of nature, more 
merciful than those of man, prevented the complete carrying out of the 
orders of the Parliament. The English superseders of the old proprietors 
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found that land without labourers was almost as valueless a present as a 
steam-engine without coal. Hence many of the peasantry were allowed to 
remain, and many were brought back from Connaught. But the invaders 
remained as the dominant caste, and in the north as the bulk of the popu- 
lation. And a large part of Ireland has thus been as completely Teutonised 
by the Lowland Scotch and the eastern English as these people were them- 
selves Teutonised by the Saxon and Norse invasions. 

If one wishes to think of a representative Irishman, the image of the 
«Tipperary Boy,” with all his merits and all his faults, involuntarily pre- 
sents itself to those who have known Irishmen. But I believe that I am 
affirming no more than there is warranty for, if I declare that a native of 
Tipperary is just as much or as little an Anglo-Saxon as a native of Devon- 
shire. And, if you want to know why a Tipperary man occasionally ‘‘ tum- 
bles”’ his landlord, and a Devonshire man does not, you must seek the cause 
of the difference in something else than in the presence of Celtic blood in the 
one and not in the other. 

To sum up, there is full evidence to prove that in Ireland as well as in 
Britain the present population is made up of two parties—the one primitive, 
so far as history goes, and speaking a Celtic tongue; the other, secondary - 
and intrusive, and speaking a Teutonic tongue. 

We have absolutely no knowledge of the relative proportions of these two 
parties in England and in Ireland; but it is quite possible, and I think 
probable, that Ireland, as a whole, contains less Teutonic blood than the 
eastern half of England, and more than the western half. Thus, assnming 
that Celtic speech and Teutonic speech are making two separate groups or 
races of mankind, I absolutely deny that the past affords any reason for 
dealing with the people of Ireland differently from that which may be found 
to answer with the people of Devonshire, or vice versd. And, if this is true, 
I think that the sooner we leave off drawing political distinctions between 
Celts and Saxons the better. But, as an ethnologist, I go further than this. 
I deny that there is sufficient proof of the existence of any difference what- 
ever, except that of language, between Celt and Teuton. And my reason 
for this seeming paradox is the following. All the accounts which have been 
handed down to us by the Romans and the Greeks of the physical character 
of the Celtic speaking peoples known to them, and whom they called Gauls 
or Kelts, agree in ascribing to these terrible enemies of theirs a tall stature, 
fair hair of a reddish or yellow tinge, blue eyes, and fair skins. Such were 
the Gauls whom Cesar conquered. Such were the Gauls who settled in Asia 
Minor, to whom the Epistle to the Galatians was written; such again were 
the Britons with whom Cesar fought in North-eastern Britain. But all the 
ancient authors give exactly the same account of the physical character of 
the ancient Germans. There is not a doubt that they also were tall, blue- 
eyed, fair-haired, and fair-skinned ; so, without doubt, were all the other 
Teutonic speaking people—whether Angles, Saxons, Danes, or Norsemen. 
So close was the physical resemblance of the Celts and the Teutons who, in 
the early days of the Roman Empire, inhabited the right and the left banks 
of the Rhine, that it was, and is, a matter of discussion whether particular 
rights belonged to the one division or the other—and we hear of Celtic tribes 
who tried to pass themselves off as of German origin—an imposture which 
could not have been attempted had any clear physical difference existed be- 
tween the two stocks. I am unaware of any evidence of the existence of a 
dark-complexioned people speaking a Celtic dialect outside of Britannia (Ire- 
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land). But it is quite certain that, in the time of Tacitus, the Silures, who 
inhabited South Wales and Shropshire, were a dark-complexioned people ; 
and, if Irish tradition is to be trusted for anything, we must credit its in- 
variable assertion that only the chief Irish tribes—that of the Milesians— 
consisted of dark-haired, black-eyed people. And the commonest observa- 
tion will convince you of the existence of a dark and a light stock, and of all 
the shades produced by their intermixture in Ireland and Britain at the pre- 
sent day. In Ireland, as in Britain, the dark stock predominates in the west 
and south, the fair in the east and north. 

The same fact was observed in France long ago by William Milne-Ed- 
wards. The population of Eastern and Northern France is, on the whole, 
fair—that of Western and Southern France is, on the whole, dark. Turn to 
Cesar, and you will find the reason of this singular distribution of com- 
plexion. To the south of the Garonne, he tells us, the population consisted 
of the Aquitani, who spoke a language which was not Celtic. This language 
is that which is now spoken by the people who inhabit the shores of the Bay 
of Biscay, and who are called Basques by foreigners. ilence the language 
is termed Basque, but they themselves call it Euskaldunac. It is a language 
which is the despair of philologers, inasmuch as it presents not a trace of 
affinity with any other European or Asiatic tongue. People speaking this 
language were the primitive inhabitants, not only of the south of France, 
but of Spain, whence they are called Iberians, and they have been traced as 
far west as Sicily. But in all directions they have been broken up by Celtic 
and other invasion ; and wherever the Celts have penetrated, they have sub- 
stituted their own language for the Euskaldunac, the mixed population—a 
Celtiberian—everywhere, so far as I know, speaking Celtic, and not Euskarian 
dialects. But, just as the Celtic language has been lost in Cornwall, while 
the proportion of Celtic blood remains unchanged, so the Iberian blood has 
remained, although all traces of the language may have been obliterated. I 
believe it is this Iberian blood which is the source of the so-called black 
Celts in Ireland and in Britain ; and I may mention three circumstances, 
upon which I do not wish to lay too much weight, but which, so far as they 
go, are in favour of my hypothesis. The first is, that all Irish tradition de- 
rives the Milesians from Spain; the second is, that the termination uri, in 
the name of the Siluri, is characteristically Euskarian; the third is, that 
Tacitus expressly compares the Silures with the Aquitani. When the gene- 
alogy of the English people is thoroughly worked out, we find that our fore- 
fathers are reduced to two stocks—the one, a lightly made, short, dark-com- 
plexioned people, the Iberians who, as far as they can be traced back, 
talked Euskaldunac, a language which has not the least resemblance to any 
other spoken in Europe; the other, a tall, big-limbed, fair people, who, as 
far as we can trace them, have always talked some form or other of the 
languages of that great Aryan family to which German, Latin, Greek, Per- 
sian, and Sanskrit belong, and of which the Celtic tongues are outlying 
members. In everything which constitutes a race, these Aryan or Celtic and 
Teutonic nations are of one race. In every particular by which races of 
mankind differ, the Iberians and the Aryans are of different races. 

Thus English political ethnology offers two problems :—1. Is there any evi- 
dence to show that the Iberians and the Aryans differ in their capacity for 
civilisation, or in their intellectual and moral powers? All I can say is, that 
I know of none. Whether in Greece or Rome, in modern Italy, France, 
Germany, or England, the dark stock and the light have run neck and neck 
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together. 2. Is there any evidence to show that there is what may be called 
a political difference between the Celtic Aryan and the Germanic Aryan ? 
I must say again that I can find none. And one of the keenest observers who 
ever lived, and who had the opportunity of comparing the Celt and the 
German side by side—I mean Julius Cesar—tells us especially that the Gauls 
in former days were better men than the Germans—that they had been cor- 
rupted by contact with civilisation, and that even in his day the races who 
held the Black Forest in possession were the equals of the Germans in fru- 
gality, hardiness, and every virtue of man or warrior. Put side by side with 
this the picture of the Saxon when, England fairly won, he sank into the 
slothful enjoyment of his possessions; and after the Conquest fell so low 
that the invective of Giraldus Cambrensis against the Saxons of his day, as 
idle worthless fellows, cowards, and liars, fit only to be drudges and menials, 
reais just like an extract from an English or American leading article against 
the low Irish. Do not let what I have said mislead you into the notion that 
I disbelieve in the importance of race. I am a firm believer in blood, as 
every naturalist must be, and [ entertain no doubt that our Iberic forefathers 
have contributed a something to the making of the modern Englishman 
totally distinct from the elements which he has inherited from his Aryan 
forefathers. But which is the Aryan element and which the Iberian I be- 
lieve no man can tell, and he who affirms that any quality needful for this, 
that, or the other form of political organisation is present in the one and ab- 
sent in the other, makes a statement which I believe to be as baseless in 
natural science as it is mischievous in politics. I say again that I believe 
in the immense influence of that fixed hereditary transmission which consti- 
tutes a race. I believe it just as I believe in the influence of ancestors upon 
children. But the character of a man depends in part upon the tendencies 
he brought with him into the world, and in part upon the circumstances to 
which he is subjected—sometimes one group of influence predominates, some- 
times the other. And there is this further truth which lies within every 
one’s observation—that by diligent and careful education you may helpa 
child to be good and wise and keep it out of evil and folly. But the wisest 
education cannot ensure its being either good or wise; while, on the other 
hand, a few years of perverted ingenuity would suffice to convert the best 
child that ever lived into a monster of vice and wickedness. The like applies 
to those great children, nations and their rulers, who are their educators. 
The most a good government can do is to help its people to be wise and 
noble, and that mainly by clearing obstacles out of their way. But a tho- 
roughly bad government can debauch and demoralise a people for genera- 
tions, discouraging all that is good, cherishing all that is evil, until it is as 
impossible to discover the original nobleness of the stock, as it is to find 
truthfulness and self-restraint in a spoiled and demoralised child. Let Eng- 
lishmen ponder these things. If what I have to say in a matter of science 
weighs with any man who has political power, I ask him to believe that the 
arguments about the difference between Anglo-Saxons and Celts are a mere 
sham and delusion. And the next time the Irish difficulty rises before him 
I ask him, in the first place to read Mr. Prendergast’s book on the Crom- 
wellian Settlement, and then to put before himself these plain questions :— 
Firstly, Are the essentially Celtic people of Devonshire and Cornwall orderly, 
contented, industrious Englishmen, or-are they not ? And, secondly, is there 
the smallest probability that the folk who sang, “ And shall Trelawney die?” 
would have been what they are if they had been dealt with as the people of 
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Tipperary were by our pious Puritan ancestors ? And if he answers the first 
question in the affirmative, and the second in the negative, as he certainly 
will, he will have fulfilled Dr. Johnson’s condition for dealing with all great 
questions—“ Sir, first clear your mind of cant.”—Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. 10. 





Proressor Huxtey’s Last New THEORY. 
To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 


Sir,—Even Professor Huxley’s enemies, if he has any, must admit that he 
is a very able man, and that his energy is, to say the least, quite equal to 
his judgment. If he has a fault, it is, perhaps, that, like Cesar, he is ambi- 
tious. We all know what Sydney Smith said of Dr. Whewell :—“ Science is 
his forte, but omniscience is his foible :” perhaps his playful wit would have 
passed somewhat the same kind of judgment, and with the same justice, on 
our ubiquitous Professor. He might have said, perhaps, that cutting up 
monkeys was his forte, and cutting up men was his foible. A little while 
ago he ran amuck at the Comtists, then he attacked the mathematicians, 
now he has undertaken to prove against all comers that there is no difference 
whatever, except in language, between the Teuton and the Celt. At the 
last meeting of the British Association, Professor Sylvester took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the mathematicians very successfully, and if there were 
among our ethnologists any one as courageous and as competent as the 
Woolwich Professor he might possibly gain at the next meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association as complete a victory. My ambition is of a much humbler 
kind. I only wish, with your permission, to be allowed to question one 
very decided statement which Professor Huxley repeats with much emphasis 
more than once in the lecture you reported on Monday, and briefly to men- 
tion a few facts, in arrest, if I may so say, of judgment. 

Professor Huxley asserts that ‘‘ Devonshire men are as little Anglo-Saxons 
as Northumbrians are Welsh; and again he declares that a native of Tippe- 
rary is just as much, or as little, an Anglo-Saxon as a native of Devonshire.” 

1. As a matter of history. It is nearly 1,000 years since Athelstan drove 
the Cornish men, “‘ Cornwallenses,” out of Exeter, and forced them to retire 
beyond the Tamar. Lappenberg thinks it probable that there were some 
Saxon inhabitants in Exeter in the time of the Romans, and possibly even 
before. 

2. Geography. The Rev. Isaac Taylor has made “An analysis of the names 
of villages, hamlets, hills, woods, valleys, &c.,” in Devonshire and several 
other counties, and he finds that the proportion of the Anglo-Saxon names 
to Celtic in Devonshire is as sixty-five to thirty-two, or more than two to 
one; in Ireland the proportion is nineteen to eighty, less than one to four ; 
and in Cornwall it is nearly the same. Now as these Anglo-Saxon names 
must have been given by Anglo-Saxon men, what has become of their de- 
scendants P 

3. Surnames. If we apply the old and approved test 

“ By Tre, Pol, Ros, and Pen 
Ye shall know the Cornish men.” 
to the two counties of Devonshire and Cornwall, we find these Celtic pre- 
fixes still everywhere predominant in the one county, and considering their 
relative position, strangely uncommon in the other. So among Christian 
names, the Celtic Jennifer (Guinever) is still used in Cornwall, and the Teu- 
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tonic Herman (Arminius) in Devon. If we run through the names of the 
principal “Devonshire worthies,” we find they are all, without a single ex- 
ception, peculiarly and undeniably Saxon :—Raleigh, Drake, Hooker, Chur- 
chill (Duke of Marlborough), Reynolds, Gifford, Coleridge, Northcote, East- 
lake, Turner (Turner was not born in Devon). It would be curious to com- 
pare this list with one similar of the great men born in Tipperary; but it 
unfortunately happens that I am not acquainted with their names. If 
Professor Huxley would employ some rare moment of leisure in ar- 
ranging the names of all the great men born in Ireland in two parallel 
columns, one comprising those of Scotch or English extraction, the other the 
undeniably Irish, he would perhaps be a little surprised at their relative 
value and length. 

4, Dialect. It is strange that Professor Huxley, “speaking as an ethno- 
logist,” does not seem to be aware that there is such a thing as a Devonshire 
dialect (or an “ Exmoor scolding’), and that it is peculiarly, I may say won- 
derfully, Saxon. I have repeatedly heard “leery” for empty, “drang” for 
press, “fang” for take, “‘rin” for run, “too’’ (zu) for at, etc. Even the per- 
sonal pronouns “er” and “ihn” (for he and him) are still in such common 
use among the peasantry as to have given rise to the Cockney joke, that in 
Devonshire they call everything her except a tomcat. These examples—and 
many more might be given—are sufficient to prove that the language was 
spoken in Devon in Anglo-Saxon times, and not imported ready-made in its 
later form, as was the case in Ireland. 

5. It has been hitherto believed, and the belief may possibly survive 
Professor Huxley’s dictum, that there is a wide difference between the 
Teutonic character (as seen in the Germans) on the one side, and the Celtic 
character (as seen in the French and the pure Irish) on the other; and that 
the English character stands midway, or nearly midway, between the two, 
with more enterprise and esprit than the one, more love of law and order 
than the other. Now I believe any competent judge will admit that the 
Devonshire man approaches more nearly than even the average Englishman 
to the recognised Teutonic type. 

It has also been believed in the Prehuxleian period that the Celtic race is 
very far from sharing that passionate love of the sea which distinguishes the 
German (especially in the Scandinavian branch) wherever he lives upon the 
coast. Now, though Ireland is surrounded by the ocean (it was no English- 
man who called it “the melancholy ocean”), though no place in the interior 
is more than forty miles from the coast, I venture to think it would be found 
that the number of sailors which all Ireland supplies to the navy is less than 
what is furnished by the county of Devonshire alone. In the census of 1851, 
the latest which I have at hand, the number of Irish in the navy was only 
2,572, just one-tenth of the whole effective force. In the same year the 
number of Irish in the army was 51,499, out of a total of 142,870; or con- 
siderably more than one-third. 

Professor Huxley quotes Cesar as a witness, but hardly, I think, with that 
fairness for which he is usually distinguished. He tells us what Cesar had 
heard as to the comparative merits of Gauls and Germans at some long an- 
terior period (according to Long, 300 years B.c.), but he does not tell us what 
this ‘keen observer” saw. He does not tell us that Cesar draws a broad 
distinction—one may almost say a contrast —between the Gauls and Germans 
as he knew them. He does not tell us that Cesar paints the Celt of his day 
in “living characters,” which even now, after the lapse of nearly 2,000 years, 
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are most curiously applicable even in the smallest particular to the Celtic 
population of Ireland, and still utterly inapplicable to the Germans and their 
kindred. The Celts, he says, are quick and impulsive (“ut sunt Gallorum 
subita et repentina consilia”); fond of fighting, but wanting in steadiness and 
endurance (“ut ad bella suscipienda Gallorum alacer et promptus est animus, 
sic mollis ac minime resistens ad calamitates perferendas”’) ; fickle, unstable, 
and fond of novelty (“infirmitatem Gallorum veritus, quod sunt in consiliis 
capiendis mobiles et novis rebus plerumque student’); much given to 
factions, not only in every State, but in every district and village, and almost 
in every house (“in Gallia non solum in omnibus civitatibus atque in omni- 
bus pagis et partibus sed pene etiam in singulis domibus factiones sunt’’) ; 
devoted to their religious observances (“‘admodum dedita religionibus”’) ; 
they are completely in the power of their priests, who settle almost all con- 
troversies, and whenever a murder or any great crime is committed, etc., the 
whole matter is submitted to them (“‘ magno sunt apud eos honore, nam fere 
de omnibus controversiis publicis privatisque constituunt, et si quod est ad- 
missum facinus, si cedes facta... . iidem decernunt’’); the priests enforce 
their judgments by excommunication, and those excommunicated are con- 
sidered impious; no one will associate with them; they forfeit all rights, 
offices, etc. (“ sacrificiis interdicunt ; quibus ita est interdictum ii numero im- 
piorum et sceleratorum habentur; ab iis omnes discedunt, neque iis petenti- 
bus jus redditur’’), etc.; their funerals are costly, with as much display as 
their means will allow (“ funera sunt pro cultu Gallorum magnifica et sum- 
tuosa”); one of their greatest chiefs feared, or pretended that he feared, the 
sea (“ quod insuetus navigandi mare timeret’”’); they kept up their courage 
by shouting and howling (“clamore et ululatu suorum animos confirma- 
bant”). 

Now, I would ask any Englishman who has lived in the Celtic part of 
Ireland whether this “ keen observer,” if he had lived in our day, could have 
written a description of the actual Irish Celt more exact or more exhaustive 
than this, and I would ask any Irishman who has ever lived in Devonshire 
whether he could recognise any one of those traits in the Devonshire 
peasant. ’ 

After describing the manners and customs of the Gauls, Cesar turns to 
those of the Germans, which he expressly says were widely different. A few 
of the German characteristics he describes may possibly be discovered still in 
some of their descendants: their aversion to priestcraft, their love of field 
sports, their contempt for hardship and danger, and their very decided liking 
for animal food. 

Next follows, curiously enough, the passage Mr. Huxley has quoted. And 
here it deserves to be noted that Cxsar does not say there had ever been a 
time when the Gauls resembled the Germans, but that once upon a time 
(“‘fuit antea tempus’’) the difference between them had been in quite another 
direction. 

Mr. Huxley feels warmly what he says boldly. Men of this temperament 
are not easily moved to retract an opinion once expressed. But I hope the 
facts here adduced, and the arguments honestly, however imperfectly, urged, 
may be held by some of your readers to prove that the honour of ranking 
with “the Tipperary boys” is as little deserved as it is desired by one who 
has the privilege to subscribe himself, like your obedient servant, 

A DervonsHIRE Man. 
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Prorrssor Huxiey oN CELTS AND TEUTONS. 
To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 


Srr,—Your correspondent, “ A Devonshire Man,” is good enough to say of 
me that “cutting up monkeys is his forte, and cutting up men is his foible.” 
With your permission, I propose to cut up “ A Devonshire Man ;” but I leave 
it to the public to judge whether, when so employed, my occupation is to be 
referred to the former or to the latter category. 

“1, Asa matter of history,” and “11, Geography.”—Lappenberg and the 
Rev. Isaac Taylor are undoubtedly valuable authorities; but most persons 
who are interested in early English history have made it their business, as it 
has been their pleasure, to acquaint themselves with Mr. Freeman’s remark- 
able history of the “ Norman Conquest of England.” If «A Devonshire Man” 
has not read the first volume of that history he would have done well to hold 
his peace on such questions as that under discussion. If he has read it, why 
has he ignored the following weighty passage, which gives the deliberate 
opinion of a most competent judge upon the very question at issue ?— 

« During a space of three hundred years the process of West Saxon conquest 
still went on; step by step the English frontier advanced from the Axe to 
the Parret, from the Parret to the Tamar; Taunton at one stage, Exeter 
at another, were border fortresses against the Welsh enemy; step by step 
the old Cornish kingdom shrank up before the conquerors, till at last no 
portion of the Jand south of the Bristol Channel was subject to a British 
Sovereign. This was conquest, and, no doubt, fearful and desolating con- 
quest; but it was no longer conquest which offered the dreadful alternative 
of death, banishment, or personal slavery. The Christian Welsh could now 
sit down as subjects of the Christian Saxon. The Welshman was acknow- 
ledged as a man and a citizen; he was put under the protection of the law; 
he could hold landed property; his blood had its price, and his oath had its 
ascertained value. The value set on his life and on his oath shows that he 
was not yet looked on as the equal of the conquering race; but the Welsh- 
man within the West Saxon border was no longer a wild beast, an enemy, or 
a slave, but a fellow-citizen living under the King’s peace. 

«« There can be no doubt that the great peninsula stretching from the Axe to 
the Land’s End was, and still is, largely inhabited by men who are only na- 
turalised Englishmen, descendants of the Welsh inhabitants, who gradually 
lost their distinctive language, and became merged in the general mass of 
their conquerors. In fact, the extinction of the Cornish language in modern 
Cornwall within comparatively recent times, was only the last stage of a 
process which began with the conquests of Cenweahl, in the seventh century. 
The Celtic element can be traced from the Axe, the last heathen frontier, to 
the extremities of Cornwall, of course increasing in amount as we reach the 
lands which were more recently conquered, and therefore less perfectly Teu- 
tonised. Devonshire is less Celtic than Cornwall, and Somersetshire is less 
Celtic than Devonshire; but not one of the three counties can be called a 
pure Teutonic land, like Kent or Norfolk.”—* The History of the Norman 
Conquest of England,” vol. i, p. 34. 

With Mr. Freeman’s authority; that of the late Sir Francis Palgrave, in 
his “ Rise of the English Commonwealth;” and, better still, the “ Laws of 
Ine,” which every one who will take the trouble may consult for himself in 
Thorpe’s well-known collection, published thirty years ago, in my favour, I 
see no reason to retract the opinion I have expressed, that the application 
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of the term “Anglo-Saxon” to the population of Devonshire, as a whole, is 
absurd. 

‘111 and rv.”—I fail to perceive the bearing of the enumeration of proper 
names, or the discussion of dialect on the question. If I had denied that 
there has been a strong infusion of Anglo-Saxon blood in Devonshire; or if, 
I had asserted that the Anglo-Saxons have not been the dominant stock since 
their invasion of Damnonia, “A Devonshire Man’s”* line of argument would 
be intelligible. But, as it is essential to my parallel between Devonshire and 
Tipperary that this large infusion should have taken place, and that the 
Anglo-Saxon element should have been dominant, I am perplexed by the 
Devonian dialectics. 

“y.”’—Under this numeral follows a wonderful passage about “the Teu- 
tonic character (as seen in the Germans) on the one side, and the Celtic 
character (as seen in the French and the pure Irish) on the other.” 

“The Teutonic character (as seen in the Germans).”—Does “ Germans” 
here include Scandinavians, or does it not? If it does, what is the “ charac- 
ter’? common to the Norseman, the Dane, and the Suabian ? 

«The Celtic character (as seen in the French and the pure Irish).””—Who 
are “the French”? French ethnologists imagine that there is a wonderful 
contrast between the typical forms of the inhabitants of France, on the two 
sides of a line drawn from Brittany to Nice. Does the Picard, the Provengal, 
or the Breton represent the French character? Or is it a new compound 
formed by the mixture of these discordant elements? And in the latter case 
how far can it be called Celtic? And “the pure Irish.” Who, in the name 
of the Four Masters, are they? Are they the Milesians, or the Firbolgs, or 
the Cruithneach, or some diagonal between these three divergent stocks, 
known only to “ A Devonshire Man”? 

Finally, when you have caught your “ Frenchman” and your “ pure Irish- 
man,” and put them side by side, what resemblance is there between the two 
in physical, moral, or mental characteristics ? 

When your correspondent supplies intelligible and satisfactory answers to 
these very needful preliminary inquiries, it will be possible to discuss his 
dictum “That the English character stands midway, or nearly midway, 
between the two, with more enterprise and esprit than the one, more love of 
law and order than the other.” At present I confess it sounds like a plati- 
tude, absorbed from a newspaper, and exhaled again, unchanged by even 
accidental contact with the reasoning faculty, at an agricultural dinner. 

The “ Devonshire Man’s” statistics are excellent. I believe it is quite true 
that there are twenty times as many Irishmen in the arny as in the navy; 
but I cannot help thinking that the facts that Plymouth, Portsmouth, Dover, 
Chatham, Sheerness, and Milford Haven, are in England and not in Ireland 
—that English merchant ships do not, for the most part, clear out of Irish 
ports—and that, while there is no great dockyard in Ireland, there are nu- 
merous recruiting-sergeants, may possibly have as much influence on this 
unequal distribution of Irish pugnacity as its Celtic lineage. The Spaniards 
and the Portuguese, again, have been reasonably good sailors, whether for 
fighting or exploring purposes, in their day. So have the Basques. But, 
assuredly, a great deal of the same blood runs in the veins of these people, 
and of those whom “ A Devonshire Man” calls Celts. 

In conclusion, as to Cesar.—We all know pretty well what Cesar say: 
about the Gauls; and that which is well known “A Devonshire Man” has 
copied out for us at length. But the passage to which I alluded is one that 
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I cannot help thinking most people forget. And that particular passage 
** A Devonshire Man,” “honestly however imperfectly,” urging his argument, 
suppresses. I therefore trouble you with it :— 

“ Ac fuit antea tempus, cum Germanos Galli virtute superarent, ultro bella 
inferrent, propter hominum multitudinem agrique inopiam trans Rhenum 
colonias mitterent. Itaque ea que fertilissima sunt, Germanie loca circum 
Hercyniam silvam (quam Eratostheni et quibusdam Grecis fama notam esse 
video, quam illi Orcyniam appellant) Volee Tectosages occupaverunt atque 
ibi consederunt. Que gens ad hoc tempus iis sedibus sese continet summam- 
que habet justitie et bellice laudis opinionem: nunc quoque in eadem inopia, 
egestate, patientia, qua Germani, permanent, eodem victu et cullu corporis 
utuntur; Gallis autem Provincie propinquitas et transmarinarum rerum 
notitia multa ad copiam atque usus largitur. Paullatim assuefacti superari, 
multisque victi preliis, ne se quidem ipsi cum illis virtute comparant.” 

According to “A Devonshire Man,” the following is a fair representation 
of the sense of this passage :—‘ And here it deserves to be noted that Cesar 
does not say that there had ever been a time when the Gauls resembled the 
Germans, but that once upon a time (“fuit antea tempus”’), the difference 
between them had been quite in another direction.” As you observe, what 
Cesar does say is, in brief—that, formerly, the Gauls were better men than 
the Germans, made war upon them, and threw colonies of their surplus 
population across the Rhine; that the Voleex Tectosages, one of their tribes, 
settled about the Black Forest, and in Cesar’s time still held that region, 
being a people as frugal, patient, just, and warlike, as the Germans them- 
selves. The Gauls of Gallia, on the other hand, corrupted by the influences 
of commerce and Roman civilisation, had gradually sunk into the low condi- 
tion which Cesar describes. But it is plain from Cesar’s words that he 
believed the Gauls to have been, primitively, just as good men as the 
Germans. 

Whatever my “temperament” may be, Sir, no one can say that I have 
ever objected to hard hitting in fair and open controversy. “A Devonshire 
Man,” with no object that I can discern except that of offence, twits me with 
the attack of my valued friend Professor Sylvester, at Exeter. That matter 
is not quite settled yet. Mr. Sylvester’s arguments, and his well-won fame 
as a mathematical philosopher, alike demand respectful and patient consi- 
deration ; and if, after such consideration of the difficult questions between us 
I find myself in the wrong, I shall surrender without a blush to such an open 
and loyal opponent. 

I confess my feeling is other towards an adversary who hides himself 
behind the hedge of a pseudonym, to fire off his blunderbuss of platitudes 
and personalities at a man who has made a grave and public statement, on 
a matter concerning which he is entitled to be heard. And, while fresh from 
“tumbling” his man of science, “ A Devonshire Man” seems to me to be in- 
consistent in so haughtily repudiating all kinship with a “ Tipperary Boy.” 

I am, your obedient servant, 
T. H. Huxtey. 

Atheneum Club, January 19th. 





Proresson Huxtry on CELT AND TEUTON. 
To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
Sir,—I do not ask to occupy your space in order to reply to the pcrson: 


— 
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parts of Professor Huxley’s very skilful, vety cutting, and very character- 
istic letter; but I wish to draw attention to the fact that, while professing 
contempt for my arguments, Professor Huxley has tacitly adopted my con- 
clusion. In his lecture, Professor Huxley had said “that not only Cornish 
men but Devonshire men are as little Anglo-Saxons as Northumbrians are 
Welsh.” He declared “that a native of Tipperary is just as much, or as 
little, an Anglo-Saxon as a native of Devonshire.” He “absolutely denied 
that the past affords any reason for dealing with the people of Ireland dif- 
ferently from that which may be found to answer with the people of Devon- 
shire.” He calls “the people of Devon and Cornwall essentially Celtic.” 

In his letter to you, he sees fit to admit “that there is a strong infusion 
of Anglo-Saxon blood in Devonshire”; he even goes further, and allows 
“that the Anglo-Saxons have been the dominant stock since the invasion of 
Damnonia.” Now, this is precisely the point which I endeavoured to prove, 
and Professor Huxley seems to me scarcely candid in endeavouring to sub- 
stitute one set of statements for the other. Are the Welsh the “dominant 
stock” in Northumberland ? or Anglo-Saxons the “‘ dominant stock” in Tip- 
perary? If Anglo-Saxons dominate in Devonshire, how is it essentially 
Celtic ? 

The weighty passage which Professor Huxley quotes from Mr. Freeman is, 
as might be expected, in accordance with Professor Huxley’s amended views, 
and directly opposed to his original statements. 

It was as early, we are told, as the seventh century that “‘the West Saxon 
conquest” began; the English steadily advanced, overpowering all resist- 
ance, till they paused for a time on the Tamar (which has ever since re- 
mained the western boundary of Devon) ; and, as the Welsh were not want- 
ing in bravery, and had every incentive to fight, they could only have given 
way to overwhelming numbers. The extent to which one race eventually 
supplanted the other, after “‘this fearful and desolating fight”, is a matter 
of inference rather than a matter of history. Professor Huxley says, in 
speaking of England at large, “ we have absolutely no knowledge of the re- 
lative proportions of the two parties.” I venture to think, for reasons al- 
ready given, that the predominance of the Anglo-Saxon stock in Devonshire 
is still greater than Mr. Freeman seems to suppose. If you will allow me 
a little further space, I have an apology to make. Professor Huxley has a 
right to complain that my concluding remark on his argument touching the 
Volce Tectosages is by no means correct. It was the first passage in Cesar 
to which I turned after reading his lecture, and I regret very much that I 
spoke from memory, when finishing my letter in a hurry, without referring 
again to the text. 

Professor Huxley, to do him justice, has made the most of my mistake ; 
but his charge of suppression is, to say the least, gratuitous, when the sub- 
stance of the passage had been already printed in the Pall Mall Gazette a 
few days before, as cited by Professor Huxley himself. 

On reading the passage again, with the benefit of Professor Huxley’s ex- 
planation, the certainty of the wide inference built upon it seems to me 
open to question. What are the bare facts of the case? That along time 
before—perhaps two or three hundred years—a colony of the Gauls had 
established themselves among the Germans, at some distance from their 
common boundary, the Rhine; that, at the time when Cesar wrote, this 
colony differed considerably in character from the original stock. Now, is it 
not allowable tosuggest that the Gallic colony, when completely cut off from 
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their base, when pressed “egestate et inopia,” and constantly threatened 
by the hostile tribes around them, may have been obliged, “in the struggle 
for existence,” to adopt the habits and imitate the customs of the hardy, 
warlike, and frugal people in the midst of whom they lived? Cesar was 
undoubtedly a very keen observer, but even Cesar could not see two hun- 
dred yards behind him, and the Gauls, his informants, may have been, like 
many another Celtic people, “laudatores temporis acti.’ We know the 
negro in Barbadoes differs widely from the negro at home; that the first 
English settlers in Ireland became, in a few generations, “ Hibernis ipsis 
hiberniores”; that, in much less than three hundred years, the British set- 
tlers in America became something very different from, and, as they think, 
very much superior to, the effete race left behind them. 

Professor Huxley asks me some questions. From the manner in which 
they are put, he can hardly expect them to be answered; but, if you can 
grant me the space, at the risk of another cutting up, I will do my best to 
reply. 

In all large nations, there are minor varieties of character, corresponding 
with various commixtures of race; but in most nations which speak the 
same tongue there is a “commune quoddam vinculum,” a certain general 
resemblance, amply sufficient to justify the popular ascription of a distinc- 
tive character to each. By “ pure”, I meant pretty much the same as Pro- 
fessor Huxley by “ primitive’, Irish ; that is to say, the so-called Celtic popu- 
lation, however made up, whenever it contains no admixture of Scotch or 
English blood. By “French”, I meant, mutatis mutandis, the same, ex- 
cluding, of course, the Germans, Italians, and the Basques, who, taken alto- 
gether, are not, according to Berghaus, one-tenth of the whole. I am aware 
that, in speaking of national character, I enter on dangerous ground; ne- 
vertheless, I will venture to mention some “ mental and moral characteris- 
tics’ in which I believe modern French and modern Irish, so understood, 
will be found to agree. 

At this very moment, the violence and rancour of the Fenian press and 
the Fenian abuse of representative government in Ireland are exactly pa- 
ralleled in Paris. Your own correspondent, I think, speaks of the Fenian 
French. 

If Spain has turned out good sailors, we must not forget the large infusion 
of Gothic blood into Spain; that “son of the Goth” is the admitted deriva- 
tion of the Spaniard’s proudest title, “ Hidalgo.” 

Professor Huxley accuses me of using a “ pseudonym”; if I had called 
myself an ethnologist or a man of science I could have seen some meaning 
in the charge. I have a full right to the name I choose to use. And, as I 
love my native county and admire the English race, I hope I may stand ex- 
cused in endeavouring to prove myself something more than “a naturalised 


Englishman,” as well as your most obedient servant, 
A DrvonsHire Man. 





ANTHROPOLOGY AND Ponitics: Keutts AND Saxons. 
To the Editor of the Standard. 


Srr,—The controversy excited by the publication of Professor Huxley’s 
lecture on Celts and Saxons seems to be widening out aud attracting more 
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and more attention, the Saturday Review and the Spectator having both 
joined in the fray. May I ask you to allow me also to put in an appearance. 

The position of the dispute may be briefly summarised as follows :—Pro- 
fessor Huxley has stated himself to be, what we all knew him to be, a be- 
liever in race in its physical aspects ; that is, he acknowledges the hereditary 
character of differences in stature, skull-form, and colour of hair and eyes ; 
but, on the other hand, he seems somehow to doubt the hereditary trans- 
mission of differences of mental or moral constitution. At all events, he 
denies the influence of such hereditary differences on politics. 

The “Saxon Correspondent” of the Saturday Review is equally hard to 
understand. While affecting to make light of race differences, he yet is 
“astounded” at the supposed discovery of Professor Huxley that the Ibe- 
rians form an important race element in the British Isles—a discovery new 
to him, though as old as Tacitus, and as well known as Thurnam can make it. 

Thirdly, comes in the “ Devonshire Man”, whose views are at least cohe- 
rent so far as they go, and who makes out a tolerably good case, from his- 
tory and philology, for the Saxonism of his compatriots, having rather the 
better of the professor so far, but not attempting to close with him on his 
favourite ground of physical characteristics. 

My own opinions and observations on the Devonshire men appear in the 
current number of the Anthropological Review; but my present business is 
with Professor Huxley, or rather with the opinions he has propounded. 

I have not space to say much about the foundations on which he builds 
these opinions. Some of them may, perhaps, be solid, though they differ 
from those accepted by most anthropologists. Thus, he disagrees with the 
French savans, to whose authority he nevertheless appeals in reckoning the 
short, sturdy, dark inhabitants of central France as Iberians, while the 
French call them Kelts or Galls. The Kelts of Huxley are the Kimri of 
Broca and Boudin and Edwards. He supposes the Milesians to have been 
Iberians, partly because, as he says, they were black-eyed and black-haired ; 

hough M‘Firbis, the best authority (if anybody can be called a good autho- 
rity on so uncertain and obsolete a question), said distinctly that the Mile- 
sians were “ white of skin, brown of hair,” and that the Firbolgs (usually, 
but doubtfully, considered to be Kelts) were black-haired. He thinks the 
Picts were Teutonic: it is an open question, but hardly anybody else thinks 
so now-a-days. 

But the main questions are these three : 

A. Did the Kelts differ as a race from the ancient Germans ? 

B. Do the Irish differ as a race from the English ? 

c. May differences of race affect politics ? 

To all these questions I am forced to return other answers than those 
given by Professor Huxley. 

a. If any of the old inhabitants of Gallia were Kelts, according to the 
professor’s own interpretation, the Remi were so. Now, we possess portrait- 
figures almost certainly meant to represent Remians, on the invaluable 
monument of the Roman governor, Jovinus, preserved at Rheims. They 
are tall men, with long faces, and well-marked and somewhat sharp features, 
very like those of the modern Walloons or Gallovidians. 

In Lubach’s work on the Dutch are engravings of certain terra cotta heads 
of the Roman period, dug up near Xanten, in the Lower Rhine country. 
These resemble the modern Germans of the Lower Rhine, and are not far 
from being English in aspect. They differ much from the Remi, and cer- 
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tainly do not represent Italians. Who can doubt that we have in them 
images of the ancient Low Germans or Frankish types ? 

As for there having been no difference in complexion, etc., between Gauls 
and Germans: Firstly, the Gauls raddled their hair; secondly, Caligula, 
wishing to deceive the Roman populace with the semblance of a triumph 
over Germans, bought the tallest Gallic slaves and dyed their huir. [am 
almost ashamed to reproduce these hackneyed facts. 

The ancient Kelts, then, differed physically from their ancestors of the 
Low Dutch, as the modern Walloons Giffer from the modern Hollanders and 
Westphalians ; and so far the probability is that they were not of the same 
race. 

s. Again, I maintain that the Irish, as a race, differ from the English. 
Tiere may be much Danish blood in Waterford, much Anglo-Saxon blood in 
Kilkenny, and much Iberian blood in Connemara; but, on the whole, one 
type predominates in Ireland so decidedly as to be rightly called national; it 
is a type which most people, rightly or wrongly, call Keltic, which has a 
long, rather narrow, and low head, with prominent cheekbones, a peculiarly 
formed lower jaw, and often a prominent mouth, grey eyes, and darkish hair. 
Men of this type are distinguishable at once in most parts of England, and 
even of Devonshire, as readily as in Gascons or Swabians. 

c. Most of us, without allowing the claims of phrenology and physiognomy 
to be called sciences, believe in a certain correspondence of physical with 
mental and moral characteristics. As the average Irishman differs from 
the average Englishman in the former, so we should expect him equally to 
differ in the latter respect ; and, practically, we find that to be the fact. In 
short, the difference which was observed long ago—for the old Irish poet 
sang how “in dulness the creeping Saxon” excelled, but “in beauty and in 
amorousness the Gael’’—is the difference, I presume, still existing ; and it 
is reasonable to attribute the fact, in part, to his physical organisation. 
This being the case, is it “ cant” or folly to say that the mental and moral 
peculiarities of large masses of citizens must of necessity have some effect 
on the course of politics ? 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
JoHN Beppog, M.D., President A.S.L. 

Anthropological Society of London, 4, St. Martin’s Place, W.C., Feb. 7. 





Race 1n Pouitics: THE “ CELT” AND THE “ Saxon.” 
To the Editor of the Standard. 


Sir,—As the controversy about the races which inhabit the British Isles 
has to-day found a place in your columns, will you permit me to remind you 
that you favoured me in 1866 with a most flattering review of my work, 
entitled The English and their Origin,and to show my gratitude by asking a new 
favour? There are two or three points which have not been touched either 
by my friend, Dr. Beddoe, the President of the Anthropological Society, or 
by Professor Huxley, the President of the Ethnological Society, and which I 
trust you will think of sufficient importance to lay before the public. 

The fact that there is a difference of opinion between the chiefs of two 
learned societies, affords some encouragement for the expression of any 
opinion whatsoever by those who, like myself, have no connection with 
either society ; and I think I shall be able to show that Dr. Beddoe differs 
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from Professor Huxley rather in his details than in his principles. I was 
present at the delivery of Professor Huxley’s lecture, and the impression on 
my mind certainly was not that he intended to deny the existence of mental 
and moral distinctions in various races of men, but that in the case of the 
English and Irish he could not perceive such distinctions. If this interpreta- 
tion be correct, the great point of controversy between the two presidents 
resolves itself into a very simple question. This fairly stated is—Do 
Englishmen, on the average, display mental and moral characteristics simi- 
lar to those displayed by Irishmen on the average, when the circumstances 
are similar ? 

Dr. Beddoe says nothing about circumstances, and Professor Huxley only 
predicts what Englishmen would do under similar circumstances to those of 
the Irish. Neither of them adduces facts on both sides. With your per- 
mission, I propose to do so, and to take the “agrarian outrage”, with its 
concealment, as the crucial test to decide whether the best marked pecu- 
liarity of the Irish character is inherent in race or is the result of circum- 
stances. I think I shall be able to demonstrate that it is the result of cir- 
cumstances. 

After the Norman conquest, and possibly even before it,in time of the 
Danes, the “ hundred” was made rgsponsible for certain offences committed 
within its limits, and the reason ficajhis strange device was, that it was the 
custom of the English to favour aii criminals who murdered one of the new 
settlers, and, if possible, to screen them from the law. 

From the records of the English Exchequer, together with some other 
important documents preserved in the Public Record Office, but not searched 
by historians, it is possible to arrive at the number of murders committed 
per annum, and at the gain to the revenue both from murders and from con- 
cealments. The Frenchmen, as the Normans called themselves, suffered 
severely at the hands of the Englishmen. Out of a population reduced by 
continual wars, by the devastation of whole districts, and by many other 
causes, there were more than five hundred persons murdered in England 
alone every year, and concealment was a common offence many generations 
after the Norman conquest had to all appearance been completed. The 
English bowmen with whom Richard met Saladin had precisely the same 
feeling towards their “ French” rulers as the Irishmen who sometimes fight 
battles for the English have towards the rulers sometimes called “ Anglo- 
Saxons” or “ Teutons.” Professor Huxley has brought out in strong relief 
the policy of Cromwell towards the Irish, and told us a priori that had 
Englishmen suffered in like manner they would not have acted differently. 
It is seldom that an opinion can be verified, as I can show that this opinion 
has already been verified, not by the burning rhetoric of some partisan 
writer, but by the cold hard facts of the tax-collector, recorded without a 
suspicion of the purpose to which they might one day be applied. 

I was certainly very much surprised to find Dr. Beddoe drawing the old 
distinction between the dulness of the “creeping Saxon” and the opposite 
characteristics of the soaring Gael. One would have thought that the 
eighteenth aud nineteenth centuries, in which nearly all the greatest inven- 
tions have risen from England to illuminate the world, would at least have 
vindicated the Englishmen from the charge of dulness. If this is all that 
can be said to prove the radical difference between Englishmen and Irishmen, 
I sincerely trust that there is nothing to prevent us from regarding an Irish- 
man as “a man and a brother.” 
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The other points on which Dr. Beddoe joins issue with Professor Huxley 
are physical characteristics and the definition of terms. I may perhaps be 
prejudiced because Professor Huxley has done as I have done in finding fault 
with the old definitions, and because he has adopted my conclusions in re- 
gard to the non-Teutonic character of the English nation as a whole, but I 
am quite unable to follow Dr. Beddoe’s argument when he says the Irish 
differ from the English in having long heads and darkish hair. I thought 
that if any one fact was established in the description of races it was that 
the English possess as a rule those very characteristics. Ican hardly believe 
that Dr. Beddoe himself would seriously deny the fact. 

I do therefore hope that we shall cease to regard the Irish either as angels 
soaring too high above us, or as an inferior race, somewhat like “‘ niggers,” 
and so to give them just cause of complaint. 

I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
New University Club, Feb. 10. L. Owen PIKE. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND Pouitics.—KELTs AND SAXONS. 
To the Editor of the Standard. 


Si1r,—I observe in to-day’s Standard a letter from Mr. L. O. Pike, who, 
referring to my own letter in your issue of the 10th, takes up the defence of 
Professor Huxley’s position. He states that, whereas I say the typical Irish- 
man has a long head and darkish hair, he has found the same characteristics 
in the English ; and he implies that no physical difference has been shown to 
exist between the two. 

Now, I did not base the physical distinction on the long head and dark 
hair of the Irish. These were only two of seven or eight features in the 
picture I drew of the average Irishman, which, again, was itself imperfect, 
because my intention was simply, by a rapid sketch, to call up a familiar 
image, but not to dwell on all its details. Hindus, negroes, and native 
Australians, are all long-headed and dark-haired, but few have hitherto 
ventured to assert that all these are alike in political capacity inter se, or to 
ourselves. Moreover, Englishmen are not, with my friend Mr. Pike’s leave 
be it said, generally dark-haired, as that word is understood by most people. 
They are, on the whole, intermediate in colour of hair, as in so many other 
respects, between the generally fair Dutch, Frisians, and Danes, ard the 
generally dark Welsh, Cornish and Irish. On this point I believe both my 
opponents will allow that I may speak with some authority. It is true that 
dark hair, and other non-Saxon (though not Irish) characteristics, do pre- 
ponderate in several counties, of which Devon is one; and this is one of the 
few facts I can see that at all favour Professor Huxley’s views. 

For another curious point of physical divergence between the English and 
Irish, apparently dependent on blood or temperament and not on circum- 
stances, I refer the reader to the British Medical Jowrnal of the 5th inst., 
where he will find it stated by an excellent authority that a, certain ocular 
disease follows up the latter people in all parts of the world, while the former 
remain almost untouched by it. 

In the second place, Mr. Pike affirms that if the Irish peasant shoots his 
landlord in the reign of Victoria, the English peasant did much the same in 
that of William the Conqueror. 
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Secret assassination has in most countries and ages been the weapon of 
races or classes who have been oppressed, or have fancied themselves so, by 
a dominant caste. Under peculiar circumstances it has attained the propor- 
tions of a formidable system in Ireland, as something like it has done in 
Sheffield; but I fail to see in these facts any proof that the Sheffield grinder 
and the Irish cottier are of the same race. 

Thirdly, Mr. Pike is scandalised at the idea that the English, the most 
inventive of people, are a “duller” race than the Irish. I must confess that 
I thought I should have had all the world on my side on that point. Is it 
really necessary to prove that the Irish peasant is quick-witted and eloquent, 
while the English clown is as heavy as he is industrious and plodding? In- 
ventiveness is quite another affair. The Germans, whom Mr. Pike is fond of 
abusing for their stupidity, dispute with ourselves the credit of being the 
most inventive of nations. 

I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Joun Beppor, M.D. 

Anthropological Society of London, 4, St. Martin’s Place, February 14th. 








A Man half white and half black has arrived in New York from Arkansas. 
One entire side of his body is almost black as ebony, while the other side is 
of the pure Caucasian hue. There is no humbug about the man. He seems 
very intelligent, and is desirous of avoiding public observation. 


EXTRAORDINARY RECOVERY AFTER SAW-WOUND OF THE SKULL AND 
Brain.—A case, almost incredible, of extensive wound of the skull by a 
circular saw, is recorded in the Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal, May 
1869. It was under the care of Dr. C. A. Folsom. The patient was a man, 
forty years of age. The wound extended from just above the nose in front 
to the occipital protuberance behind, and measured nine inches. It was 
rather on the left side of the middle line, and passed (on measurement) a 
depth of three inches into the braia, and was thought to reach the base of 
the skull. The two halves of the skull fell apart more than an inch, and a 
tourniquet was applied reund the head to hold them together. The brain- 
substance was not sensitive. The scalp-wound healed nearly by first inten- 
tion. There were no symptoms of any sort. No medicine was given. In 
three weeks the man got up, in six weeks resumed his occupation, and has 
continued at it for five years. The saw was a large one, revolving very ra- 
pidly. The man scarcely felt the cut. There was no concussion, no shock 
to the brain. 





Immunity oF A Monkey To Strrycunrne.—Surgeon Theobald Ringer, 
of the 7th Cavalry, at Nowgong, communicates an attempt to poison a lun- 
goor (Presbytis entellus) with strychnine. One grain was concealed in a 
piece of cucumber, which the animal ate. After waiting some time, and 
finding no effect produced, three grains were given in the same substance, 
and the monkey appeared to relish the meal. Afterwards, some cyanide of 
potassium was mixed with sugar and placed between the pieces of bread ; 
but, on smelling, the animal threw it away, and nothing would induce him 
to touch it. To test the strychnine, which had been some time in his pos- 
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session, Dr. Ringer administered three grains to a dog; in twenty minutes, 
the usual symptoms commenced, and it died in forty minutes after swallow- 
ing the poison. We know there are many vegetable poisons that act very 
differently on the lower animals to their effects on man. For instance, the 
immunity of pigeons to opium is pretty well established ; goats can eat to- 
bacco in large quantities, and rabbits can be fed on leaves of belladonna, 
stramonium, and hyoscyamus, without detriment; but the toleration of this 
monkey to strychnine is novel. We have not yet been able to gather any 
information on the subject beyond a few lines in a local paper, in which it is 
remarked of a mischievous monkey, ‘‘a druggist tried to poison the brute, 
but could not, as it seemed to eat all sorts of poison with impunity.” We 
hope shortly to hear the results of other experiments ; but we should be very 
glad to hear more on the subject from any officers who would take up the 
question.—Indian Medical Gazette. 





Tue “Bia Mounp” or St. Louis a Narurat Formarion.—At a recent 
meeting of the St. Louis Academy of Science, Professor Smith read a paper 
concerning the famous mound until recently existing at St. Louis, hitherto 
supposed to have been the work of the “mound builders.” It was recently 
demolished to grade the track of the North Missouri Railroad. Professor 
Smith says :—* More than twenty years ago, I was convinced, from personal 
observation, that the “ Big Mound” was a natural mound, and owed its ele- 
vation to natural causes, and the following were my reasons, which its de- 
molition has but served to strengthen and confirm. 1. If it was artificial 
there must have been design in building it. It would puzzle the most 
imaginative antiquarian to find a motive powerful enough to induce a na- 
tion to expend so much labour as must have been required to heap up this 
vast mound of earth, without a more manifest design than is here apparent. 
As a point of look-out, it did not command a wide extent of country. As a 
fortification it was worse than useless. There are many other elevations in 
the vicinity which, so far as we can see, were much more available. 2. 
There is no proof that it was a place of sacrifice. No charred remains of 
either bones or wood have been found. True, some bones and a few Indian 
ornaments have been exhumed ; but their position gave no evidence of de- 
sign in placing them there, other than that of ordinary burial as practised 
among Indians at the present day. All that have been found, either of 
bones or trinkets, were superficially buried ; indeed, some bodies even have 
been buried in the mound within the memory of men now living. Exagge- 
rated stories have frequently floated about from mouth to mouth, and from 
newspaper to newspaper. As a sample, I give one of the most recent origin. 
While the mound was disappearing under the shovel of the labourer, it 
was reported that a large quantity of perforated bone discs had been discovered 
25 feet below the top of the mound. I inquired of Dr. Briggs, who found 
them, and he told me that they lay about four feet below the surface. 3. Of 
the bones exhumed, none seem to date further back than a few years sub- 
sequent to the foundation of the city. Indeed, nothing that I bave ever 
seen, which was found in the “ Big Mound”, has the appearance of dating 
further back than the time of the Indians contemporary with the settle- 
ment of the country by the whites. 4. If such an immense heap of earth 
were piled up by human labour, the workmen must have had tools of some 
kind; but no remains of such have ever been found either in the “ Big 
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Mound” or its vicinity. 5. It has been said that the “ Big Mound” must 
be artificial because so many things have been found in it. Instead of so 
many, the wonder is that so few were brought to light when it was dug 
down and carted off. No pieces of pottery, no remains pointing to the 
agency of fire, no remarkable specimens of Indian ornaments or implements 
except a few arrow-heads common wherever the aborigines roamed—nothing, 
indeed, more than has been found in thousands of Indian graves in similar 
localities elsewhere. 6. If the remains of this mound are evidences of its 
artificial character, then much stronger ones can be found in favour of a 
similar origin for the bluffs of the Mississippi and Illinois. The fact that 
the ‘Big Mound” was terraced on the eastern side proves nothing, for 
equally as curious and regular terraces may be found on almost any large 
water-course inf the west flowing through similar soil. Evidently then, if 
we would establish any proof that this mound was artificial, we must bring 
forward better evidence than any found in it.” 


In Ausland for January Ist is a very interesting representation of a rough 
sketch of a mammoth (Elephas primigenius), found on a bone of the mam- 
moth itself, exhumed from the Madeleim cave, in the department of Dor- 
dogne. 


ANTHROPOPHAGI.—We learn from the Institut of the 24th January that M. 
Quatrefages has presented a note to M. Garrigon on certain bones of man 
that he has found in a cave, and which have been split longitudinally, appa- 
rently to permit them to be used for various domestic purposes. He cites 
them as constituting an additional proof that the prehistoric races, who were 
dwellers in caves, were anthropophagous. 





Fauna oF Rounp Istanp.—The remarkable discovery has been made by 
Sir H. Barkly, Governor of Mauritius, of four species of snakes and several 
species of lizards, on Round Island, a small island, twenty-five miles from 
Port St. Louis, and separated by a sea only four hundred feet deep, no ani- 
mals of that description being natives of the Mauritius. The flora was also 
found to be, to a great extent, specifically distinct.—The Academy. 





A Scnavontan Account or CrEATION.—The current issue of the Literary 
Society of Prague includes a volume of popular tales collected in all the 
Sclavonian countries, and translated by M. Erben into Czech. We extract 
the shortest: “In the beginning there was only God, and he lay asleep 
and dreamed. At last it was time for him to wake and look at the world. 
Wherever he looked through the sky a star came out. He wondered what 
it was, and got up and began to walk. At last he came to our earth; he 
was very tired; the sweat ran down his forehead, and a drop fell on the 
ground. Weare all made of this drop, and that is why we are the sons of 
God. Man was not made for pleasure; he was born of the sweat of God’s 
face, and now he must live by the sweat of his own: that is why men have 
no rest.” 
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Ar the forty-third meeting of the German Scientific and Medical Society 
at Innspruck, in September last, Dr. Karl Vogt (of Geneva) summed up the 
main results of the recent Congress of Palxontologists at Copenhagen. 
After vindicating the place of Primeval History as one of the exact physical 
sciences, he divided the subject under three headings. 1. The Age of the 
Human Race.—There is no longer any doubt that man existed in Europe— 
probably the latest peopled part of the world—at a time when the great 
southern animals, the elephant, mammoth, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, were 
found there, which are now extinct. Even where no human remains or tools 
have been found, the acute researches of Steenstrup have found traces of 
man by distinguishing the bones which have been gnawed by animals from 
those which show signs of having been split by man for the sake of the 
marrow, or otherwise handled by him. It is equally certain that posterior 
to the advent of man the Straits of Gibraltar, of Dover, and the Darda- 
nelles, as well as Sicily and Africa, were still unived by isthmuses; the 
whole Mediterranean area was separated from Africa by a sea in the basin 
of Sahara; the Baltic was a sea of ice covering the whole of the low levels 
of North Germany and Russia, and cutting off Finland, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, into what would have been an island but for its junction with Den- 
mark. The astonishing researches of Lartet in France, of Fraas in Ger- 
many, and of Dupont in Belgium, have proved that this period was suc- 
ceeded by another, in which men hunted in the countries of Central Europe 
the reindeer and other arctic animals, in an arctic climate, and surrounded 
by an arctic flora. We may also speak with confidence of the migrations of 
these primeval races ; the human contemporaries of the most ancient ani- 
mals, the mammoth, the cave-bear, and the cave-lion, can only be traced in 
the western and southern parts of Europe. In Central Europe and Switzer- 
land, their remains are unknown. In the “reindeer period’, again, we find 
man in Switzerland and in Suabia; but no trace of him in North Germany 
and Denmark. 2. The growth of primeval civilisation is shown by the striking 
similarity of the tools dug up in caves of the “reindeer period” in the 
South of France with those of the Esquimaux and Greenlanders collected 
in the Museum at Copenhagen. Our primeval Europeans were, no doubt, 
savages in the fullest sense, even those with a white skin being distinctly 
inferior, so far as we can make out, to the lowest type of modern savage, 
the Australian. They were cannibals, as has been lately shown by researches 
in Copenhagen. The lake villages in Switzerland, on the other hand, show 
that agriculture and the pastoral life flourished whilst the metals were 
still unknown, and that the introduction of them was connected with barter 
and trade. We are acquainted at present with a number of primeval manu- 
facturing localities, and of the commercial routes which were used in the 
rudest times. It can be shown, moreover, that our civilisation came not 
from Asia, but from Africa ; and Heer has proved that the cultivated plants 
in the Swiss lake villages are of African, and, to a great extent, Egyptian 
origin. 3. The Corporeal Development of Man, and the different families, 
kinds, and races of men, have been far less investigated than the corre- 
sponding divisions of the ape type. In many places, the skulls discovered 
have been few; but less than a year ago a whole cemetery of more than 
forty human skulls and skeletons, belonging to the “reindeer period’’, was 
discovered near Solutri,in France. We, therefore, now have considerable 
material for arriving at conclusions respecting primeval man of this period. 
There can be no doubt that man approaches more nearly in bodily conform- 
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ation to the animal, and especially his nearest relative, the ape, the lower 
his stage of culture. As time goes on these characteristics gradually vanish, 
the forehead becomes more upright, the skull higher and more dome-shaped, 
and the projecting countenance gradually recedes under the skull. These 
changes are the result of man’s conflict with his circumstances, and to the 
mental labour which that conflict entails. 
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